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New Hungary Resolution 


| nage four days of debate on 
the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Hungary, the reconvened 
eleventh session of the General As- 
sembly on September 13 approved a 
resolution which endorsed the Com- 
mittee’s work, condemned actions 
taken by the Soviet Union in depriv- 
ing Hungary of its liberty and politi- 
cal independence, and _ requested 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, as Special 
Representative of the Assembly, to 
do what he could to effect compliance 
with various Assembly decisions in 
the case. 

Among other things, the resolution 
noted that the events which took place 
in October and November last year 
constituted a spontaneous national up- 
rising; that the present Hungarian re- 
gime had been imposed on the Hun- 
garian people by the armed interven- 
tion of the USSR; that the present 
regime had violated the human rights 
and freedoms guaranteed by the Trea- 
ty of Peace with Hungary; and that 
the Soviet Union had carried out mass 
deportations of Hungarian citizens to 
the USSR. It specifically called upon 
the USSR and Hungarian authorities 
to desist from repressive measures 
against the Hungarian population, to 
respect that country’s liberty and in- 
dependence, and ensure the return of 
the deportees. 

Sixty countries voted in support of 
the resolution, which had been spon- 
sored by thirty-seven governments, 
while 10 stood opposed and 10 ab- 
stained. (See page 12.) 

The report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Hungary was released last 
June 20. Public interest in its findings 
was high, and as a result of unusually 
heavy demand, approximately 40,000 
copies in mimeographed and printed 
form had been distributed by the time 
the document was formally taken up 
by the General Assembly. 

The five-member Special Com- 
mittee was established by the Assem- 
bly last January. It was composed of 
Alsing Andersen of Denmark (Chair- 
man), Keith C. O. Shann of Australia 
(Rapporteur), R. S. S. Gunewardene 
of Ceylon, Mongi Slim of Tunisia. 
and Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat of 
Uruguay. 
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Twelfth Session Begins 


— days after the closing of its 
eleventh session, the General As- 
sembly convened again to begin its 
twelfth session and named Sir Leslie 
Munro of New Zealand as its Presi- 
dent. Sir Leslie’s election, by a vote 
of 77 to one, with 3 abstentions, came 
after Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon 
had withdrawn his candidacy. The 
single ballot was cast for Dr. Malik 
despite his withdrawal. 

Dr. Malik told the Assembly before 
the voting began that he was yielding 
in the interest of harmony and peace, 
and he urged that Sir Leslie be elected 
so that the Assembly could begin its 
work with “an act of unity.” His 
withdrawal was praised by a number 
of speakers as a contribution to 
unanimity within the United Nations. 
Among them were the delegates of the 
Philippines, the United States, China, 
Brazil, France, Australia and India. 

In his opening address Sir Leslie 
Munro declared that Dr. Malik’s 
“magnanimity and high-mindedness” 
was consistent with all that was 
known about him in the Assembly, 
and that his example of selflessness 
would be an inspiration. In regard to 
the problems confronting the Assem- 
bly, he said that the question of dis- 
armament, both conventional and nu- 
clear, should receive close attention. 
“Time is not on our side,” the new 
Assembly President said. “It is not 
necessary for me to stress the urgency 
of the problem nor to dwell on its 
formidable difficulties. Surely we must 
all share the conviction of the need 
to reach a sound and workable agree- 
ment; however limited it may be in 
its imitial stages, it becomes more 
pressing with every increase in the 
enormously destructive power of mod- 
ern weapons. The peoples of the 
world long for a release from fear, 
from the burden of a terrible un- 
certainty.” 

The meeting was opened by Prince 
Wan Waithayakon, the retiring As- 
sembly President. Before proceeding 
to the election, he nominated Burma, 
Canada, Iceland, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Panama, USSR, United States and 
United Kingdom to serve on the Cre- 
dentials Committee, and his nomin- 
ations were approved. (See page 4.) 


Malaya Becomes Member 


A pa first official act of the new As- 
sembly session was the admission 
of the Federation of Malaya to the 
United Nations. Membership for Mal- 
aya had been recommended earlier by 
the Security Council. The vote in 
favor of the new nation’s admission 
was unanimous. Eighty ballots were 
cast, the Union of South Africa being 
absent. The results of the vote were 
greeted by applause, and Malaya’s 
waiting delegation was escorted to its 
place, alphabetically arranged be- 
tween Liberia and Mexico. Leading 
the delegation was Dr. Ismail bin 
Dato Abdul Rahman. 

The Assembly President welcomed 
Malaya to the United Nations, calling 
attention to the country’s record of 
“uninterrupted progress towards in- 
dependence” and the harmony and 
cooperation existing between Malaya 
and the United Kingdom, “with 
whose guidance and help the new 
State has taken its place in the com- 
munity of nations.” 

Dr. Ismail then spoke briefly, 
thanking the Assembly for its warm 
welcome, and voiced his country’s de- 
termination to “observe the principles 
and further the purposes of the 
United Nations Charter.” 

Malaya became a sovereign inde- 
pendent state at midnight last August 
31, under a constitution formulated 
by members of the Malayan Govern- 
ment, the Malay Rulers, and the Brit- 
ish Government. A cabled request for 
United Nations membership was 
made immediately by Prime Minister 
Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra, and 
unanimous Security Council endorse- 
ment came only five days later. (See 
page 22.) 


Middle East Complaints 


= Security Council met on Sep- 
tember 6 to take up charges made 
against one another by Jordan and 
Israel, and decided to defer its con- 
clusions until it had received reports 
on the two questions from the Truce 
Supervision Organization in Palestine. 

Jordan had protested that Israeli 
workmen, under the protection of 
“security forces,” were engaged in 
digging operations in the “no-man’s- 


I 





land” south of the city of Jerusalem. 
The Israeli spokesman in the Council, 
Mordecai R. Kidron, declared that the 
digging operations were part of a tree- 
planting program, and that while the 
area was recognized as a non-com- 
battant zone, no limitations on civilian 
activities had been established. Speak- 
ing for Yusuf Haikal called 
the Israeli operations a violation of 


Jordan 
the armistice agreement and urged 
that the Security Council take steps 
to bring them to a halt. 

Israel in turn charged Jordan with 
fundamental provisions 
of the armistice agreement, and al- 
leged that the Arab countries were 
‘arming feverishly” while making no 
secret of their intention to use their 
Israel. 


violations of 


newly-acquired arms against 
The Israeli representative recalled that 
Jordan had refused to participate in 
a review conference on the armistice 
terms, which the Secretary-General 
had attempted to convoke at Israel's 
request 

It was agreed by the Council at its 
September 6 meeting that the Truce 
Supervision Organization’s report on 
the background of the 
complaint should be submitted within 
two weeks 

On August 23 the Israel delegation 
called the attention of the Security 
Council to what it termed “harrass- 
ment” of the Norwegian vessel Mars 
Haifa, in its 
through the Suez Canal. A letter to 
the president of the Council alleged 
that the Mars was held up for three 
days by Egyptian authorities and was 


Jordanian 


bound — for passage 


not permitted to take on supplies of 


water, tresh milk and vegetables 


Korea, Vietnam, Mongolia 


jong States which had petitioned 
tor United 


Nations 
failed to receive the endorsement of 
the Security Council on September 9 
Although the Republic of Korea re- 


idmission to one 


membership 


ceived 10 votes for 
igainst. the lone negative vote was 
cast by the Soviet Unton. one of the 
A neg- 


ative vote bv anv of the five per- 


Councils permanent members 


manent members is adequate to block 
a substantive resolution Ihe Soviet 
Union had offered an amendment re- 
commending the simultaneous admis- 
sion of the Republic of Korea and the 
Democratic Republic of 
Korea, but this amendment was voted 


People S 


down by a count of one ballot in 
favor, 9% against nd one abstention 
favor of 
Vietnam's admission also was defeated 
by a lone negative vote bv the Soviet 
Union 


\ recommendation in 


Previously the Soviet Union 
had proposed that the Council defer 
further consideration of Vietnam’s ap- 
plication until the northern and 


thern portions of the country were 


SOU 
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united following free elections. This 
proposal was defeated by 10 to one. 

Admission of the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic was rejected by a vote 
af 2 in favor, 5 against, and 4 ab- 
stentions. 

During the course of the day’s dis- 
cussions, the Council President, Emi- 
lio Nunez Portuondo of Cuba, de- 
clared his country had always sup- 
ported the view that seven affirmative 
sufficient to approve a 
membership resolution, regardless of 
how the permanent members voted. 
However, he said, he had to take ac- 
count of the interpretation and prac- 
tice followed by the Council in in- 
stances of this kind. 

The General Assembly in February 
found that Vietnam and the Republic 
of Korea were fully qualified for 
United Nations membership and 
asked the Security Council to recon- 
sider their applications. Both countries 
have now made three unsuccessful at- 
tempts to receive Security Council en- 
dorsement. 


votes were 


Protest on Kashmir Dam 


p called the attention of the 
Security Council on August 22 to 
a development project in that part of 
Kashmir under Pakistan control, and 
charged that the work is a violation 
of a Security Council resolution of 
January 17, 1948, and 
given to India by the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan. 
The project in question is construction 
of a dam and reservoir in the Mirpur 
district of Kashmir. Known as the 
Mangla Dam Project, it is reported 
to involve an expenditure of 1,000 
million rupees and an area of about 


assurances 


one hundred square miles. The Azad 
Kashmir Government is in the proc- 
ess of acquiring the needed land. 

[he Indian communication alleged 
that execution of the project is “a 
further instance of consolidation by 
the Government of Pakistan of their 
authority over the Indian territory of 
Jammu and Kashmir which thev con- 
tinue to occupy by force and of the 
exploitation of the resources of the 
territory to the disadvantage of the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir and 
tor the benefit of the people of 
Pakistan.” 

Meanwhile, the permanent repre- 
sentative of Pakistan, G. Ahmed, re- 
quested the president of the Security 
Council to call a meeting of that body 
to discuss the report of Ambassador 
Gunnar V. Jarring on the Kashmir 
situation, formally known as_ the 
India-Pakistan Question. Last Febru- 
ary the Security Council asked Am- 
bassador Jarring to go to India and 
Pakistan to seek a solution of the 
months 
later, on April 29, he reported to the 


nine-vear-old dispute. Two 


Security Council that he had found 
no way to break the deadlock, and 
that he was unable to make any con- 
crete proposals likely to contribute 
to a settlement. 


Atomic Energy Agency 


D' LEGATES to the first annual meet- 
ing of the General Conference of 
the International Atomic’ Energy 
Agency were scheduled to gather in 
Vienna on October | to decide on a 
program for the Agency’s first year of 
activities. 

The Agency officially came into be- 
ing on July 29 when France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
Canada, Brazil and Australia depos- 
ited their instruments of ratification 
in Washington. 

The General Conference is one ot 
the two directing bodies of the 
Agency, the other being the Board of 
Governors. At its October meetings in 
Vienna, the General Conference will 
select ten additional members of the 
Board of Governors (thirteen were 
chosen by the Agency’s Preparatory 
Commission), approve recommenda- 
tions regarding the Agency’s relation- 
ship to the United Nations, and con- 
sider various questions concerning the 
Agency's program, budget and staffing. 


Disarmament Talks 


ie five-nation Disarmament Sub- 
Committee meeting in London re- 
cessed after its 157th meeting on Sep- 
tember 6 without agreement as to re- 
sumption of the talks. The Sub-Com- 
mittee, composed of Canada, France, 
the USSR, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, began the recent 
series of talks on March 18. It has 
submitted five reports to the Disarm- 
ament Commission. The last one, on 
September I1, contains 
working papers, correspondence and 
Statements of the participants con- 
cerning disarmament problems 

Upon release of the September 11 
report, United States representative 
Henry Cabot Lodge said that the 
working paper proposals presented by 
France, the United States, Canada 
and the United Kingdom on August 

“represent a considered and serious 
offer on the part of the Western Gov- 
ernments in the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee, in consultation with other 
governments of the free world, de- 
signed to achieve progress towards 
disarmament.” 

The Soviet Union, on the same 
date, requested in a letter to the chair- 
man of the Disarmament Commission 
that an early meeting of the Com- 
mission be called to (1) consider the 
Sub-Committee’s report and (2) pre- 
pare its own report to the General 
Assembly 


proposals, 
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India also asked that the Commis- 
sion’s report to the Assembly be ex- 
pedited. In a letter to the Secretary- 
General, India suggested that disarma- 
ment be placed as the first item on 
the agenda of the Assembly’s Political 
Committee. In still another letter to 
the Secretary-General, India asked 
that the General Assembly take up 
the “important and urgent” question 
of enlarging the membership of the 
twelve-nation Disarmament Commis- 
ion and its five-nation Sub-Committee. 
The communication said that the two 
bodies were not “adequately represen- 
tative of the world, either geographi- 
cally or in political terms.” India’s 
view was that deliberations of the 
Sub-Committee “might well be as- 
sisted by the presence of such coun- 
tries as, by virtue of their general 
approach to problems of world peace, 
may be in a position to stimulate the 
processes of understanding and agree- 
ment among the Powers most directly 
involved.” 

Togoland 
preening under French adminis- 
tration has achieved a number of 
political gains and now has a large 
measure of internal autonomy, ac- 
cording to conclusions reached by a 
United Nations commission which 
made a four-week tour of the terri- 
tory last June. The conclusions were 
spelled out in a report submitted to 
a special session of the Trusteeship 
Council on September 12. The Com- 
mission found that although France 
continues to reserve certain powers, 
the new statute for the territory re- 
presents a “significant step” toward 
self-rule. 

It found the political atmosphere in 
French Togoland to be “somewhat 
tense,” however, and felt that all 
political groups in the country should 
make special efforts to eliminate the 
causes of this tension. 

The statute under which the Trust 
Territory is now governed was ap- 
proved by the French Parliament and 
later by a majority of French Togo- 
land’s registered voters. 

Last January the General Assembly 
discussed the new situation in the ter- 
ritory. France formally requested 
termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, but later decided not to press 
for this move. The Assembly decided 
to send a six-nation commission to 
survey the situation arising from the 
“practical application” of the statute. 
(See page 28.) 


Commission on War Prisoners 
HE General Assembly’s Ad Hoc 
Commission on Prisoners of War 

has decided to continue in office and 

carry on its work of facilitating the 
relocation and repatriation of World 
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War II prisoners still unaccounted for. 
The Commission’s decision was an- 
nounced by its chairman, Judge S. 
G. Guerrero of El Salvador, on Sep- 
tember 9. The announcemen. was 
made during the course of the Com- 
mission’s seventh session in Geneva. 

Eleven countries had been invited 
to take part in a public meeting of 
the Commission on September 9. Re- 
presentatives of nine countries were 
present—Italy, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Japan, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
Australia, Belgium, and France. Ab- 
sent were Luxembourg and the Soviet 
Union. Luxembourg cabled regrets 
and expressed the desire that the ac- 
tivities of the Commission be con- 
tinued. The chairman announced that 
the Soviet Union had not replied to 
the invitation, a matter of regret in- 
asmuch as the Commission felt that 
contact with the Soviet Government 
would be helpful. 

In brief statements, the represen- 
tatives of the nine countries noted 
that while considerable progress had 
been made in the repatriation of 
World War II prisoners from the 
Soviet Union and China, sizable num- 
bers were still unaccounted for. The 
speakers expressed the desire that the 
Commission should continue extend- 
ing its good offices toward a solution 
of this problem. 


Sea Law Conference 


A“ international diplomatic confer- 
ence On the law of the sea will 
open in Geneva on February 24, 
1958, to draw up appropriate inter- 
national instruments on the subject. 
It is being convened in accordance 
with a resolution of the eleventh ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

Among the problems to be con- 
sidered by the conference will be the 
breadth of the territorial sea, the right 
of “innocent passage,” the nationality 
of ships and whether there should be 
a special registration entitling a ves- 
sel to fly the United Nations flag and 
receive its protection, penal jurisdic- 
tion in maritime collisions, slave 
trade, pollution of the sea, and pira- 
cy, including piratical acts by air- 
craft if these are directed against ships 
on the high seas. 

These problems will be examined 
on the basis of draft articles adopted 
by the International Law Commission 
at its 1956 session, including articles 
on fisheries and the conservation of 
the “living resources of the sea,” and 
the continental shelf and the right to 
explore and exploit its natural re- 
sources. A study will be made also of 
the question of free access to the sea 
by landlocked countries. 

All member countries of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agen- 


cies are invited to participate in the 
conference at the European Head- 
quarters of the United Nations in 
Geneva. In addition, fifteen intergov- 
ernmental bodies, mostly concerned 
with fishing and other maritime ques- 
tions, have been invited to send ob- 
servers. 


World Agriculture 


ORLD agricultural production in 

1956-7 again kept a short step 
ahead of the rate of population in- 
crease, according to a report of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
made public early in September. The 
slight gain over population continued 
a trend noted during the past four 
years, and was expected to continue 
in 1957-8. 

The FAO report, The State of Food 
and Agriculture, says world food 
production increased by about 3 per 
cent in the past year, while population 
growth was estimated at 1.6 per cent. 
It notes that the rate of increase in 
food production in the less developed 
regions since the period 1948-52 has 
been above the average for the world 
as a whole, while increases in the de- 
veloped regions have generally been 
less rapid. 

“While most of this difference is 
offset by the more rapid growth of 
population in the less developed coun- 
tries,” FAO Director-General B. R. Sen 
says in a foreword to the report, “in- 
dications are that they have at least 
held their own. But the distance to be 
traversed is still so great that any prog- 
ress so far is negligible. There can 
therefore be no slackening of efforts 
made to raise nutritional levels. Inade- 
quate and unbalanced diets are still the 
common lot of more than half the 
world’s population, even though the 
threat of actual famine has receded.” 


Chilean Offer 


HE Government of Chile has of- 

fered to give the United Nations 
title to a parcel of land in the city of 
Santiago as the site for a building to 
house offices, conference services and 
other services of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies in that 
country. 

A communication from the perma- 
nent representative of Chile, José Ser- 
rano, to the Secretary-General on Sep- 
tember 16 stated that the National 
Congress of Chile had empowered the 
President to transfer title to the prop- 
erty. 

Development, paving, drainage, 
maintenance, landscaping, supervision 
and security of the property would be 
governed by an agreement to be 
worked out by the United Nations and 
the Chilean Government. 





Time is not on our side,” warned the newly elected 


Assembly, Sir Leslie Munro, 
of New Zealand, as he addressed the 


President of the General 


opening meeting 
of the twelfth session. He was speaking of the urgency 
to reach a sound and workable agreement, however 
limited in its initial stages, on the problem of disarma 
ment. The responsibilities of the United Nations were 
cumulative, he stressed; it had been working in a di- 
vided world in which the nations were without depend- 
able safeguards 


again 


vt the catastrophe of total war. 
Prince Wan Waitha 


vakon, of Thailand, President of the 
eleventh session, also emphasized how a positive step 
troward disarmament would be welcomed by humanity 
The newly independent nation, the Federation of 
Valava, was second Member 


{ssembly approved 
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SPIRIT of cordiality and understanding marked the 
opening of the twelfth regular session of the United 
Nations General Assembly on September 17. Headway 
in establishing an atmosphere of harmony which might 
be a good omen for future debates was foreseen as a 
possible result. 

The Assembly elects its President by secret ballot 
and without nominations, but prior to the opening of 
the twelfth session there had been two strong and pub- 
licly announced candidates for the Presidency—Sir 
Leslie Munro, New Zealand’s Ambassador to the 
United States and its permanent representative to the 
United Nations, and Dr. Charles Malik, Foreign Min- 
ister of Lebanon. Support for the two was believed 
fairly evenly divided. 

Immediately after Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Thai- 
land, President of the eleventh session and temporary 
President of the twelfth, invited the Assembly at the 
opening meeting to proceed to a vote on the Presidency, 
Mexico’s Foreign Minister, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, 
himself a former President of the Assembly and vet- 
eran representative at the United Nations, intervened 
on a point of order. 

The Mexican Government, like other governments, 
he said, was bound to one of the two candidates and 
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would fulfill its commitments, as he was certain all 
other Members would. However, he felt that it was not 
appropriate to divide the Assembly into different camps 
on this matter, for there might be political implications 
outside Members’ minds because of a division of 
the vote. 

Paying tribute to both candidates, he said neverthe- 
less that the Assembly must give complete authority to 
its President, who would act on a superior level. The 
President would not be allowed to take a partial posi- 
tion on any problem, but, like Prince Wan and the 
other Presidents, would have to act on a higher level 
of absolute impartiality and full respect for the rules 
of procedure and the principles of the Charter. 

For that reason, Dr. Padilla Nervo suggested that one 
of the two candidates withdraw his name and thus 
permit the Assembly to give unanimous support to 
the other. 

“I know full well,” he observed, “that this position 
would be taken as recognition by the General Assem- 
bly of its own great position. After all, we are not at 
the moment discussing a political problem but the 
question of the election to the Presidency, which 
should be carried out with cordiality and with unanim- 
ity and not by means of a splitting of the vote of the 











Sur Leslie Munro’s Statement 


We meet with the memory fresh 
in our minds of a period of acute 
uncertainty and-tension in major 
areas of the world. During the last 
twelve months, problems of the 
utmost gravity have confronted the 
United Nations. Our Organization 
failed to respond. The 
achievements of its eleventh § ses- 
sion, which followed hard on the 
heels of two momentous emergen- 
cy sessions, are nonetheless real for 
being limited. When full allowance 
has been made for their limitations, 
these achievements emphasize anew 
the focal position which the United 
Nations has come to occupy in the 
settlement of disputes and the quest 
for an international order based on 


has not 


justice 

We must pursue the quest with 
unflagging determination. In that 
quest, our Organization has made, 
and will continue to make, an es- 
sential contribution in all the di- 
verse fields of international activity. 
We should, as our Secretary-Gene- 
ral has pointed out in the introduc- 
tion to his annual report, and I 
quote his words, “recognize the 
United Nations for what it is—an 
admittedly imperfect but indispen- 
sable instrument of nations in 
working for a peaceful evolution 
toward a more just and secure 
world order.” 

The session we are now begin- 
ning is not to be distinguished from 
those preceding it in the range or 
complexity of the issues it presents. 
The record shows that the respon- 
sibilities resting on this Organiza- 
tion are not episodic but cumula- 


tive. It must do its work in a 
divided world in which for ten 
years the nations have been with- 
out dependable safeguards against 
the catastrophe of total war. It is 
a matter for deep concern that 
many stubborn problems should 
elude solution and should each 
year reappear on our agenda in 
one form or another. A constant 
effort is therefore required if there 
is to be any enlargement of gains 
painfully made and painfully main- 
tained. 

Nor has the need diminished for 
vigilance in establishing realistic 
priorities in applying the test of 
practicability to the initiatives that 
are proposed and in avoiding the 
imposition of excessive demands on 
the resources of the Organization. 


Greatest Promise, Threat 

It seems pertinent to refer here 
to the universal concern which has 
accompanied the world’s latest and 
most awesome technological re- 
volution. The advent of the nu- 
clear age offers the greatest prom- 
ise and the greatest threat in hu- 
man history. It is natural that close 
attention should be devoted to 
strengthening cooperation in the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. A welcome and a de- 
cisive step forward has been the 
establishment of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, while fur- 
ther advances can be _ expected 
when the Second Scientific Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy is convened next 
vear. It is, moreover, gratifying to 


note that the Assembly’s Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Radi- 
ation is making progress in its 
series of fact-finding surveys which 
will form the basis for the Com- 
mittee’s report to the Assembly 
next year. 

It is natural also, fellow repre- 
sentatives, that the problem of dis- 
armament, both conventional and 
nuclear, should be given a prom- 
inent place in the deliberations of 
this twelfth Assembly. Time is not 
on our side. It is not necessary for 
me to stress the urgency of the 
problem nor to dwell on its formid- 
able difficulties. Surely we must all 
share the conviction that the need 
to reach a sound and workable 
agreement, however limited it may 
be in its initial stages, becomes 
more pressing with every increase 
in the enormously destructive pow- 
er of modern weapons. 

The peoples of the world long 
for a release from fear, from the 
burden of a terrible uncertainty. 
The search for a solution of this 
and of the other issues to be ex- 
amined here must make the heav- 
iest demands on the patience, on 
the good will and on the under- 
standing of us all. 

I venture to hope as your Presi- 
dent that these qualities will not be 
found lacking as we proceed with 
our business and that this, the 
twelfth session of the General As- 
sembly, will in its turn add to the 
achievements of the United Na- 
tions in the cause of peace. 

In that hope I call upon the As- 
sembly to begin its work. 





Assembly. We 


should not 


allow one 


candidate to 


Considerations of strength or weakness were not 





defeat another by a count of the votes.” 

Mexico, he added, would be more than willing to 
support the future election of the withdrawing candi- 
date and would also be happy to be able to give 
greater support to the one remaining. 

Thereupon Dr. Malik announced that in the interest 
of harmony, concord, amity and peace he was yield- 
ing to his good friend, Sir Leslie Munro. 

“The deliberations of the General Assembly affect 


the peace of the world.” he said, “and therefore the 


President of the Assembly, to be able to guide our 
proceedings with the requisite authority and prestige, 
must enjoy the broadest and, if possible, the unani- 
mous support of the Assembly.” 


6 


the only or even the most important considerations 
in this situation, he continued. During his campaign it 
had become apparent that most of those who were 
time, 
animated by a most genuine good will toward him and 
had expressed real unhappiness at not being able to 
support him at this time. 


unable to vote for him were, at the same 


“Under these circumstances, and in the present 
critical situation of the worid,”’ Dr. Malik declared. 
“a divided house containing also divided hearts is 
obviously not the best possible product of human 
wisdom.” 

His Government and his delegation were grateful 


to all those who had encouraged and supported his 
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Prince Wan handing 
over the gavel 

of the President 

of the General 
Assembly to 

Sir Leslie Munro. 








Prince 


Ihe eleventh session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly came to a close only 
a few ago. This shows that 
the General Assembly has work 
to do which takes more time and 
more continuing efforts than pre- 
viously. 

The fact is that the eleventh ses- 
sion had to continue the work of 
the two emergency special sessions 
in dealing with the tragic situations 
in the Middle East and in Hungary. 
The General Assembly prior to the 
already 


days 


eleventh session had 
adopted appropriate resolutions on 
questions, but they re- 
mained to be implemented. That 


task of the eleventh ses- 


those two 
was the 
sion. 

In my speech of acceptance of 
the high office of President, I ex- 
pressed my confidence that the 
United Nations had stood out as 
an efficient and effective instru- 
ment of and in this con- 
nection I paid a warm tribute to 
the outstanding role played by the 
Secretary-General and his associ- 
ates. My confidence has been 
justified. 

The resolutions on the question 
of the Middle East have been com- 
plied with, and this reflects great 
credit on the part of the powers 
concerned. Their compliance re- 
dounds to their honor and good 


peace, 


Wan Warthayakon’s Statement 


name, and their action is warmly 
appreciated by the world at large. 

The Suez Canal 
less time and at less expense than 
expected, and the United Nations 
is to be congratulated on this fine 
performance. 

It is also a general 
Satisfaction that the Government of 
Egypt has accepted the compulsory 
International 


was cleared in 


source of 


jurisdiction of the 
Court of Justice in legal disputes 
arising between the parties to the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888 
in respect of the interpretation or 
application of its provisions. 

The United Nations Emergency 
Force has rendered signal services 
to the cause of peace by helping 
to restore tranquillity in this re- 
gion. It has deserved well of the 
United Nations, and we owe it a 
great debt of gratitude. 

May the tranquillity thus re- 
stored be turned, in spite of an 
overcast on the horizon, into a 
more permanent condition of peace 
in due time. 

With regard to the Hungarian 
question, compliance with the As- 
sembly resolutions has yet to come. 
The General Assembly has ap- 
pointed me its Special Represen- 
tative to negotiate for the achieve- 
ment of the objectives of those 
resolutions. Indeed, the freedom of 


the Hungarian people as a problem 
of humanity is a cause which all 
Members of the United Nations 
should have at heart, and it should 
be possible to harmonize the ac- 


tions of nations to this end. 


One more Member of the 
United Nations, the eighty-second, 
is being recommended: it is Mal- 
aya, a close neighbor and friend of 
attainment of 
independence is a tribute to the 
exemplary application of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination  con- 
tained in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


my country, whose 


The eleventh session has already 
called for a peaceful, just and 
democratic solution for Algeria 
and for Cyprus, and it is my earn- 
est hope that further progress will 
be made toward that end during 
the twelfth session. 


Finally, I wish to reiterate that 
if a positive step forward could be 
taken in the matter of disarma- 
ment, it would be hailed by the 
whole world. 

May the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly, half of whose 
Member States are represented by 
their Foreign Ministers, be blessed 
with every deliber- 
ations for the peace, freedom, jus- 
tice and welfare of mankind. 


success 1n its 
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Ata meeting of the 
General or “Steering” 
Committee are, left to 

right at the table, 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China, R. S. S. Gune- 

wardene, of Ceylon, 
Secretary-General 
Hammarskiold, Sir 
Leslie Munro and 
Mr. Cc ‘ordier. 


candidacy and to those who had shown their good will. 
He himself would vote for Sir Leslie, who could count 
on his complete support. 

“I hope he will receive the maximum support from 
all sections of the Assembly, for under his exalted 
leadership there is no question but that we shall have 
a splendid session this year,” he added. 

“And so, my friends, let us inaugurate this twelfth 
session of the General Assembly with an act of unity, 
for without real unity—unity of spirit and unity of 
action—there can be no real peace and certainly no 
United Nations.” 

Malik’s high- 


Several representatives praised Dr. 


minded and selfless gesture, which they considered 


had further increased his great stature and prestige 
in the United Nations, and hopes were expressed that 
in the future he would again be a candidate. 

The balloting followed. Of the eighty-one Member 
countries represented, three abstained, and one voted 
for Dr. Malik anyway. The remaining seventy-seven 
voted for Sir Leslie Munro, who thereupon took the 
chair 
Malik’s 


magnanimous and high-minded action and of the 


Sir Leslie spoke appreciatively of Dr 


words of praise of himself which other representatives 
had spoken. He was counting, he said, on the coopera- 
tion and support of all Members and on the invaluable 
advice and assistance of the Secretary-General and 
his staff 


Enanimous Vote on Malaya 


The first item of business after the opening address 
by the newly elected President (see page 7) was the 
admission of Malaya to membership in the United 
Nations, a decision which was taken unanimously, as 
the United Kingdom had urged. Malaya became the 
eightv-second Member. (See page 22.) 


The President welcomed the event and called on 


Dr. Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rahman, who expressed 
thanks, after which several representatives spoke in 
congratulatory vein of the election of the President 
and of the admission of Malaya. Further praise of Dr. 
Malik was also expressed. 


The Committee Chairmen 


At the conclusion of this first plenary meeting of 
the twelfth session, the Main Committees met briefly 
to elect their Chairmen as follows: 

First (Political and Security) Committee—Djalal 

Abdoh (Iran). 

Special Political Committee—Emilo 

Catalan (Guatemala). 

Second (Economic and Financial) Committee— 

Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia). 

Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Com- 
mittee—Mrs. Aase Lionaes (Norway). 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee — Thanat 

Khoman (Thailand). 

Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee 

—W. H. J. van Asch van Wijck (Netherlands). 

Sixth (Legal) Committee—Santiago Perez Perez 

(Venezuela). 


Arenales 


The first plenary meeting had opened, as usual, 
with a minute of silent prayer or meditation, after 
which Prince Wan, the temporary President, gave an 
address (see page 7), and a Credentials Committee 
was appointed, consisting of Burma, Canada, Iceland, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

On September 18, eight Vice-Presidents were 
elected—Ceylon. Paraguay, the United States, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the USSR, France, China and Tunisia. 
These, together with the President and the Chairmen 
of the seven Main Committees, constitute the sixteen- 
member General or “Steering” Committee. 
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Reconvened Eleventh Session 


Endorses Hungary Report 


Prince Wan Wa ithayakon 
A ppointed Special Representative 


of A ssembl y on the Question 


President of the eleventh session of the General Assem- 

bly, Prince Wan Waithayakon was asked to “take such 

steps as he deems appropriate, in view of the findings 

of the Special Committee,” to achieve the objectives of 
earlier resolutions on Hungary. 
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HE eleventh session of the General Assembly recon- 
vened on September 10, one week before the 
opening of the twelfth session, to receive and take ac- 
tion on the report of the Special Committee on Hun- 
gary, which was released on June 20. At a late night 
meeting which started on September 12 and ended in 
the early morning hours of September 13, the Assem- 
bly endorsed the Special Committee report, condemned 
actions taken by the Soviet Union in its interventions, 
and requested that the Assembly President, Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, act as Special Representative of the As- 
sembly on the Hungarian Question. The resolution was 
adopted by 60 votes to 10, with 10 abstentions. Three 
amendments put forward by Burma were rejected, and 
the resolution was approved in the form in which it had 
been submitted by thirty-seven sponsoring nations. 

The resolution thanked the Special Committee for 
its work and expressed regret that the Soviet Union and 
the present authorities in Hungary had failed to cooper- 
ate with its undertaking. It took note of Committee 
findings that the events which occurred in Hungary in 
October and November of last year “constituted a 
spontaneous national uprising.” It found that the Com- 
mittee’s conclusions confirmed that (a) the USSR, in 
violation of the United Nations Charter, had deprived 
Hungary of its liberty and political independence, and 
the Hungarian people of “the exercise of their funda- 
mental human rights”; (b) the present Hungarian re- 
gime had been imposed on the Hungarian people by 
the armed intervention of the USSR; (c) the Soviet 
Union had carried out mass deportations of Hungari- 
ans; (d) the Soviet Union had violated its obligations 
under the Geneva Conventions of 1949; and (e) pres- 
ent authorities in the country had violated the human 
rights and freedoms guaranteed by the Treaty of Peace 
with Hungary. 





{mong the speakers during the Assembly's reconvened 
eleventh session were K. C. O. Shann of Australia, 
Rapporteur of the Special Committee on Hungary (top), 
Henry Cabot Lodge of the United States (center), and 
irkady A. Sobolev, USSR (bottom). Mr. Shann told 
the Assembly that the Special Committee had found tt- 
self “spontaneously in agreement” as to its findings 


Ihe resolution condemned these acts and the con- 
tinued defiance of earlier resolutions of the General 
Assembly on this question, and restated its concern 
with the continuing plight of the Hungarian people. It 
declared that further efforts must be made to achieve 
United Nations objectives in Hungary in accordance 
with previous resolutions and with the principles of the 
Charter, and called upon the USSR and Hungarian 
authorities to (a) desist from repressive measures, (b) 
respect the liberty and independence of Hungary, and 
(c) ensure the return to Hungary of citizens deported 
to the Soviet Union. The resolution then requested 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, as Special Representative 
on the Hungarian problem, “to take such steps as he 
deems appropriate, in view of the findings of the Spe- 
cial Committee,” to achieve the objectives of earlier 
resolutions. During the course of his work as Special 
Representative, Prince Wan would “consult as ap- 
propriate” with the Special Committee, and make 
recommendations to the Assembly as he might deem 
advisable. The Assembly further decided to place the 
Hungarian item on the provisional agenda of its twelfth 
session, 

Before debate opened on September 10, the Rap- 
porteur of the Special Committee, Keith Shann of 
Australia, formally presented the report to the As- 
sembly. He noted that the main concern of the report 
was “in no way the internal affairs of the Hungarian 
people.” The Committee had been asked, he said, to 
investigate the armed attack on the people of Hungary 
by the USSR and the repercussions of that attack. 
That the Soviet Union had in fact intervened, he said, 
had been questioned by no one. He rejected imputa- 
tions which had been made that the Committee took 
instructions from outside sources in rendering its re 
port. Such imputations, he said, were “an insult to men 
who had approached their task with an attitude sin- 
cerely judicial and fair-minded.” He recalled that when 
the Committee first met, no concensus existed as to the 
nature of events it was called upon to survey. “Each 
member of the Committee had complete liberty to ask 
all the questions he desired of the witnesses.” Mr. 
Shann said. “Our [final] unanimity was not in any 
sense the result of compromise between ourselves. We 
found ourselves spontaneously in agreement that we 
would put before the Assembly a report which gathered 
together the facts of the situation, and we found our- 
selves in complete agreement as to what the facts 
were xs 

Before debate began on the report, delegates of Hun- 
gary and the Soviet Union protested that the events 


under discussion were exclusively a domestic question 


in which the United Nations had no right to interfere. 
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They demanded that the Hungary item be dropped 
from the Assembly agenda. The Hungarian delegation, 
in addition, called on the Assembly to condemn the 
Committee on Hungary and reject its report. 

A preponderant part of the Assembly regarded the 
report as a significant work of documentation, and ex- 
pressed regret that Soviet and Hungarian authorities 
had not made it possible for the Special Committee to 
have access to witnesses and documents inside Hungary 
itself. The United States delegate, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
for example, declared that “in spite of the obstacles 
placed in its way,” the Committee had produced a re- 
port “which not only confirms the knowledge of events 
on which the Assembly acted last winter, but greatly 


Hungarian 
delegation, headed 
by Peter Mod (top 

of photo) heard 
majority of repre- 
sentatives applaud 
Special Committee's 
report. Mr. Mod 
asked the Assembly 
to condemn the 
Committee's 
findings. 


amplifies that knowledge and defines it.” Octavio L. 

Maloles of the Philippines expressed his country’s con- 

fidence in the report, declaring that “it is complete, it 

is thorough, and it has the hard integrity of fact. 

It speaks with the very accent of truth and justice.” 
Frank Aiken of Ireland noted: “The present rulers 


of Hungary will no doubt claim . . , that a report based 
on the evidence of refugees is necessarily one-sided. 
The sincerity of that argument cannot be sustained. It 
was the rulers of Hungary themselves who denied the 
Committee access to Hungary and prevented it from 
hearing witnesses from all sides in Hungary.” Despite 
the handicaps imposed at the very outset, Mr. Aiken 
said, “the Committee has prepared a very thorough 
survey, carried out not in a polemical spirit, but in a 
spirit of objective inquiry.” The Netherlands delegate, 
J.M.A.H. Luns, paid tribute to the work of the Com- 
mittee, saying that many delegations read in the una- 
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nimity of its conclusions “a confirmation of its fairness 
and impartiality.” Praise for the Committee’s work 
also came from some of the countries that later ab- 
stained from the vote on the 37-nation resolution 

The representative of Hungary, on the other hand, 
charged that the General Assembly resolution which set 
up the Special Committee was a violation of the United 
Nations Charter, and that the data contained in the 
Committee report was false. The Soviet Union delegate, 
A. A. Sobolev, said that discussion of the entire ques- 
tion was “an illegal and arbitrary act in contradiction 
of the United Nations Charter.” The Committee, he 
said, was assigned the role of collecting political gossip 


and slander against the people of Hungary. Mr. 


Sobolev alleged that the contents of the report had 
been “fabricated with the participation of United States 
specialists in political intrigue.” 

In regard to the findings of the Special Committee, 
a large majority of delegations found them credible and 
in support of facts generally known last winter when 
the Assembly called for withdrawal of Soviet armed 
forces from Hungary. The major conclusions of the 
Committee were these: That the Hungarian revolt 
which began in October last year was a spontaneous 
national uprising, and that it had no outside assistance; 
that the Soviet Union intervened twice, first to crush 
the uprising, and a second time to overthrow the legal 
and popularly-supported Hungarian Government of 
Imre Nagy; and that the regime of Janos Kadar in- 
stalled by the Soviet Union did not have the confidence 
of the Hungarian people. 

The ten states that voted against the 37-nation draft 


Il 


































resolution were Poland, Romania, Ukrainian SSR, 
USSR, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian 
SSR, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

The abstaining countries were: Nepal, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Yemen, Afghanistan, Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, 
India and Indonesia. 

Of the amendments to the draft resolution proposed 
by Burma, one would have inserted the word “main” 
in paragraph 3, to make the text read: “Notes the main 











conclusion of the Special Committee that the events 





which took place in Hungary in October and Novem- 





ber of 1956 constituted a spontaneous national up- 





rising.” This amendment was rejected by a vote of 40 
to 4, with 31 Another amendment would 
have replaced the word “condemns” in paragraph 5 by 
to make it read: “Deplores these 





abstentions 






the word “deplores,” 





acts and the continued defiance of the resolutions of the 
It was rejected by 45 to 2, with 30 











General Assembly.” 











abstentions. A third amendment would have deleted the 
words “to consult as appropriate with the Special Com- 
mittee during the course of his endeavours.” This phrase 
referred to the task assigned to Prince Wan and the 
scope of his work, and assigned a function to the Spe- 
cial Committee while the Special Representative’s work 
continues. The amendment was defeated by 42 votes to 
3, with 32 abstentions. 

Ceylon, whose spokesman had served on the Special 
Committee, said it recognized that the report might not 
be complete owing to lack of assistance from the Soviet 
and Hungarian Governments, and suggested that this 
statement be added to the resolution. It also suggested 
that the last sentence of the preamble should be changed 
to read that the USSR and Hungarian authorities “failed 
to assist” instead of “failed to cooperate in any way 
with the Special Committee.” These suggested amend- 
ments were not formally introduced, however. 





of the General Assembly. 













and Uruguay, to investigate, and to 





establish and maintain direct ob- 
servation in Hungary and else- vention of the Ur 






Socialist Republics; 
(c) The Union o 


where, taking testimony, collecting 
evidence and receiving information, 
as appropriate, 









Havine now received the unani- 










Resolution on Hungary by the Reconvened Eleventh Session 


The General Assembly United Nations Charter, has de- 8. Calls upon the Union of So- 
Recallin its resolution 1132 Prived Hungary of its liberty and viet Socialist Republics and the 
(XI) of 10 January 1957. estad- political independence and the Hun- present authorities in Hungary in 
lishing a Special Committee, con- 82"@9 people of the exercise of view of evidence contained in the 
sisting of representatives of Aus- their fundamental human rights; report to desist from repressive 
tralia, Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia (b) The present Hungarian ré- Measures against the Hungarian 


gime has been imposed on the Hun- 
garian people by the armed inter- 


ist Republics has carried out mass 
deportations of Hungarian citizens 


September 13, 1957 





people; to respect the liberty and 
political independence of Hungary 
and the Hungarian people's enjoy- 
ment of fundamental human rights 
and freedoms; and to ensure the 
return to Hungary of those Hun- 
garian citizens who have been de- 
ported to the Union of Soviet So- 


rion of Soviet 


f Soviet Social- 











; . ) > Union of Soviet Socialist 
mous report of the Special Com- jae : oe cialist Republics; 
° » Pr . > ’ ; . 
mittee on the Problem of Hungary, ti "Whe Khaden of Biniiet Qeabed. 9. Requests the President of the 
Regretting that the Union of So- jy Republics has violated its obli- eleventh session of the General 
viet Socialist Republics and the Assembly, H.R.H. Prince Wan 


present authorities in Hungary have 
failed to cooperate ‘n any way with 
the Special Committee, 


1. Expresses its appreciation to 

the Special Committee for its work; 

Endorses the of the 
Special Committee; 

3. Notes the conclusion of the 
Special Committee that the events 
which took place in Hungary in 
October and November of 1956 
constituted a spontaneous national 
uprising: 

4. Finds that the 
reached by the Special Committee 
its examination of 


report 


conclusions 


on the basis of 


all available evidence confirm that: 
The Union of Soviet Social- 
the 


(a) 
Republics, in violation of 


ist 


gations under the Geneva Conven- 
tions of 1949; 

(e) The present authorities in 
Hungary have violated the human 
rights and freedoms guaranteed by 
the Treaty of Peace with Hungary; 

5. Condemns these acts and the 


continued defiance of the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly; 
6. Reiterates its concern with 


the continuing plight of the Hun- 
garian people; 

Considers that further efforts 
must be made to achieve the objec- 
tives of the United Nations in re- 
gard to Hungary in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter and the 
pertinent resolutions of the General 
Assembly; 


Waithayakon, as the Special Repre- 
sentative of the General Assembly 
on the Hungarian problem, to take 
such steps as he deems appropriate, 
in view of the findings of the 
Special Committee, to achieve the 
objectives of the United Nations in 
accordance with resolutions 1004 
(ES-I1), 1005 (ES-II), 1127 (XI), 
1131 (XI) and 1132 (XI) of the 
General Assembly, to consult as 
appropriate with the Special Com- 
mittee during the course of his en- 
deavours, and to report and make 
recommendations as he may deem 
advisable to the General Assembly; 

10. Decides to place the Hun- 
garian item on _ the provisional 
agenda of the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly. 
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O* October 24, the world will mark the twelfth an- 

niversary of the coming into force of the United 
Nations Charter, a date now commemorated almost 
everywhere as United Nations Day. 

The number of countries observing United Nations 
Day has increased each year. In 1953 seventy-four 
countries and territories held commemorative cere- 
monies. The number rose to ninety-two in 1955, the 
United Nation’s tenth anniversary, and in 1956 more 
than one hundred countries and territories observed 
United Nations Day. This year it is expected that the 
Day will be observed even more widely. 

Reports received at Headquarters show that govern- 
ment officials, private organizations and individuals will 
help to take to millions of people the United Nations 
Day theme for 1957: “In the Common Interest.” 


Observances 


Plans for observing United Nations Day are varied. 
Many follow lines which through recent years have be- 
come customary and, in some cases, almost traditional. 
Others will be new. 

Among the customary plans are the messages to be 
issued by heads of states and other government leaders. 
Public meetings and lectures will be held featuring ad- 
dresses by prominent personalities. 

Schools will hold special United Nations Day cele- 
brations. There will be tree-pianting ceremonies in 
honor of the United Nations. The flag of the United 
Nations and the flags of Member States will be dis- 
played; flag-raising ceremonies and parades will be held. 
Schools and other organizations will hold art, poster, 
and essay contests on United Nations themes. Schools, 
streets or squares will be named after the United Na- 
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This colorful United Nations Day poster showing flags 
of all Members is available in thirty-six languages. 


tions. Postage stamps will be issued honoring the United 
Nations. Special radio and television programs will be 
broadcast. Films about the United Nations and its work 
will be shown. Publications issued by the United Na- 
tions will be exhibited. There will be photographic 
shows. The press will carry feature articles and infor- 
mation about the United Nations. Many religious serv- 
ices will be held and prayers said for world peace and 
for the success of the work of the United Nations. Folk 
dance festivals will be held. 

Among the newer celebrations is the bicycle race to 
be held in Mexico on October 24, with special trophies 
for the winners. Once again, all factories will stop work 
for five minutes on that day so that shop leaders may 
give brief talks on the United Nations. 

In Argentina, a new feature this year will be the 
United Nations exhibit in which hundreds of shops 
along Calle Florida, Buenos Aires’ main commercial 
street, will participate. 

Besides the customary observances, Brazil will put 
out a United Nations Day postage stamp and a 
stamp commemorating its participation in the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF). 

In Chile it is expected that newspapers will use 
stories about the United Nations in the comic supple- 
ments issued for children. 

The Films Division of the Government of India will 
produce and show a film on the United Nations. 

In the United States, President Eisenhower issued a 
proclamation urging general observance of United Na- 
tions Day. He called on government officials to cooper- 
ate with the United States Committee for the United Na- 
tions, which represents private organizations having a 
total membership of 35,000 to 40,000. 

At the Committee’s request, the governors of the 
forty-eight states and the mayors of 5,000 cities have 
set up local United Nations Day Committees. In addi- 
tion to a 1957 edition of its Leaders’ Guide, a collection 
of suggestions for individual and community celebra- 
tions, the Committee has prepared the United Nations 
Bookshelf, a packaged collection of books and pam- 
phlets for schools, libraries and other organizations. As 
part of its expanded publicity program, this year the 
Committee is placing paid advertisements, highlighting 
United Nations activities, in leading magazines and in 
thousands of newspapers throughout the country. 

In the United Kingdom there will be a widespread 
display of United Nations Day posters in free outdoor 
advertising space secured by the Central Office of 
Information and donated by private business organiza- 
tions. The Central Office will also issue an illustrated 
folder on the United Nations. 

These are only a few of the special events which, in 
addition to the customary celebrations, will take place 
this United Nations Day. All indicate both recognition 
of the organization’s accomplishments since 1945 and 
faith in its future. 
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The Indispensable Role of the United Nations 


As in 1956, the review of the role of the United 
. Nations in world affairs, formerly included as an 
introduction to the annual report of the Secretary- 
General, is transmitted herewith to the Member Gov- 
ernments as an addendum at a date closer to the 


opening of the annual session of the General Assembly 


During the past year, the United Nations was con- 
fronted with some of the most difficult situations it has 
been called upon to meet since 1945. 

In the establishment of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force and the clearance of the Suez Canal, the 
United Nations also assumed responsibilities previously 
untried by world organization. On another level and 
in another direction the investigation made by the 
Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary was a 
new departure. 

The chapters on “Questions concerning the Middle 
East” and “The Hungarian Question” in the twelfth 
annual report which I submitted last month give an 
historical account of these important developments up 
to June 1S, 1957. It may now be useful to offer certain 
observations arising from the experiences of the past 
year that bear upon the present situation and possible 
future courses of development. 


The Palestine Question 


\s this is written the United Nations Emergency 
Force is completing its sixth month of deployment on 
the Egyptian side of the Armistice Demarcation Line 
with Israel. It has, I believe, been a pre-condition for 
the maintenance of general quict in the area of its de- 
ployment, just as in earlier months it played an es- 
sential part during the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Egyptian territory. Indeed, the Commander and 
members of the Force have fully earned the admiration 
and gratitude of the United Nations for the manner 
in which they have served and continue to serve the 
cause of peace in the Middle East in a pioneering role 
accompanied by many difficulties and endowed with 
limited authority. Equally, thanks should be expressed 
to the States which have supplied the units composing 
the Force and given it logistical support. 

Che present situation in the area is, of course, based 
on the interplay of many influences. The presence of 


UNFF. incomplete though its present deployment and 


other arrangements may be, is an important element. 
However, the policies of Governments and the atmos- 
phere of opinion promoted by Governments underlie 
and influence most decisively the course of develop- 
ment. In this respect the comparative quiet that has 
prevailed is a welcome symptom, At the same time 
there have been few, if any, signs of further progress. 

The quiet maintained in recent months helps toward 
creating a favorable setting for future progress toward 
those basic solutions which are so necessary to the 
security and well-being of all the nations of the area. 
Now, as always, progress toward such solutions de- 
pends primarily upon attitudes and initiatives of the 
Governments themselves. The United Nations can help 
by lending its influence, its presence, and the processes 
of diplomacy which are available to world organization. 
It can also help by providing an objective judgment of 
the rights and interests involved. 

In the Palestine question the United Nations has 
two special responsibilities. One of these is in regard 
to the Armistice Agreements endorsed by the Security 
Council. The other is the humanitarian responsibility 
for the Palestine refugees, who have been under United 
Nations care for nine years now as homeless victims 
of events outside their control, while the problems of 
repatriation or resettlement have remained unsolved 
by the Governments upon whom rests their hope for 
a life more consonant with human dignity. 

To work toward a restoration of the Armistice 
Agreements, primarily in their spirit but, in conse- 
quence, also in their letter, and to give constructive 
help to the refugees are obligations of first priority 
resting upon the Organization and its Member Govern- 
ments. 

There continues to exist, I am convinced, a basic 
will to peace in the area despite whatever signs there 
may have been to the contrary. I would be the last to 
minimize the very great difficulties that lie in the way 
of steps by Governments which are necessary in order 
to translate this will to peace into concrete progress 
toward peaceful solutions. These difficulties must 
nevertheless be surmounted. The United Nations can 
not, and of course should not, attempt to do this alone. 
The Governments concerned. with whom the power of 
decision rests, may not be able to do it alone. But the 
Governments, strengthened by the help available from 
and within the United Nations, can, and I hope will, 
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decide to lead their peoples step by step upon this road 
toward a more secure and promising future for them all. 


The United Nations Emergency Force 

The United Nations Emergency Force is the first of 
its kind. It was created in a few days under emergency 
conditions without benefit of precedents, It is a tem- 
porary force with a limited mandate and designed to 
meet a special situation. But the value of such a force 
in situations like that in the Middle East has, I believe, 
been fully demonstrated, and this value should be pre- 
served for the future. 

There is need for careful analysis and study of the 
UNEF experience in all its aspects in order to give the 
United Nations a sound foundation, should the Organ- 
ization wish to build an agreed stand-by plan for a 
United Nations peace force that could be activated on 
short notice in future emergencies to serve in similar 
ways. Steps have been taken for such a study to be 
undertaken in the Secretariat. 

The indispensable services performed by the UNEF 
Advisory Committee established by the General As- 
sembly should be noted. In the execution of future 
mandates of this kind that may be entrusted to the 
Secretary-General or some other agent of the United 
Nations, I believe that the appointment of such “select 
committees” composed of representatives of Member 
States would often be of value and would represent a 
desirable development in the practices of the Organ- 
ization. 


The Suez Canal 

During the past year the United Nations has been 
concerned with the Suez Canal in two respects. There 
were the differences over the regime of the Canal which 
arose after Egypt’s nationalization of the Universal 
Suez Canal Company, some of which are still pending. 
There was also the responsibility assumed by the 
United Nations, at the request of the General Assembly 
and on the invitation of the Government of Egypt, to 
assist in reopening the Canal after it had been blocked 
early last November. 

Like UNEF, the international clearance operation 
under the United Nations flag was the first undertaking 
of its kind attempted by world organization. The vital 
importance of the Suez Canal to the economies of many 
nations made this a grave responsibility. 
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The Canal was reopened to full traffic a litthe more 
than three months after the United Nations salvage 
fleet began its work. This was well ahead of schedule. 
The cost is estimated at about $8,600,000. 

An account of the operation is given in the chapter 
on the Middle East in the annual report of the Secre- 
tary-General. A special report will be presented to the 
General Assembly later. I am sure that the Member 
Governments would wish to join me in paying tribute 
to all those who collaborated in carrying this task to 
a, successful and speedy conclusion. 

Since April, Suez Canal traffic has returned to the 
normal flow of recent years. However, various ques- 
tions regarding the regime of the Canal, following 
nationalization, have still not found solutions which are 
generally accepted, It should also be noted that the six- 
year-old question of Israel shipping remains in dispute. 

Members will recall that a number of such questions 
and doubts concerning the Declaration registered by 
Egypt with the United Nations as an international in- 
strument were left pending at the conclusion of the 
Security Council’s meetings last spring. The President 
of the Council then stated that most members had 
qualified their acquiescence in the Egyptian Declaration 
as provisional and that, pending concrete steps the 
Egyptian Government might wish to take to remove 
the doubts that had arisen, the Council would remain 
seized of the question. 

Since then, in accordance with the intention ex- 
pressed in its Declaration, the Government of Egypt 
has deposited its acceptance of the compulsory juris- 
diction of the International Court of Justice in legal 
disputes arising between the parties to the Constan- 
tinople Convention of 1888 in respect of the inter- 
pretation or applicability of its provisions. On other 
questions which arose at the Security Council meetings 
the Secretary-General has continued his efforts through 
informal contacts with the parties without as yet being 
in a position to report further progress. 


The Hungarian Question 
The Hungarian question will come once more before 
the General Assembly when the Assembly takes up the 
report of the investigation made by its Special Com- 
mittee a few days after this communication reaches the 
hands of the Member Governments. A full account of 
the United Nations’ concern since last October with 
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the Hungarian problem, as well as with relief to the 
people in Hungary and assistance to Hungarian refu- 
gees, has already been transmitted to the Members in 
my annual report. The detailed findings of the Special 
Committee on the Problem of Hungary were circulated 
in its report last June. 

In view of the wide interest taken in the constitu- 
tional issues that were involved for the United Nations 
in both the Hungarian and Middle Eastern situations, 
and the discussions to which they have given rise, it 
may be useful to review here the manner in which the 
General Assembly met these constitutional issues. 

Phere was, first, the matter of pronouncing judg- 
ment as to the facts and recommending remedial 
action. In the case of Hungary, just as in the Middle 
East crisis, there was a difference of opinion between 
a majority and a minority. In each case, the majority 
acted in a manner consistent with its interpretation of 
the applicability of the provisions of the Charter and 
of the powers granted to the General Assembly by the 
Charter. In both cases, it should be noted, the major- 
ities were very large. 

There was, second, the matter of compliance by the 
Member States toward whom the Assembly’s resolu- 
tions were directed. There were varying degrees of 
compliance at first in the withdrawal of troops from 
Egyptian territory and eventually full compliance as to 
withdrawal, though not with respect to some of the 
other recommendations of the Assembly. In the case of 
Hungary there was no compliance with the Assembly’s 
political recommendations, a position based from the 
constitutional side on the minority’s view of the ap- 
plicability of the domestic jurisdiction clause of the 
Charter. In these circumstances, the question arose as 
to the means which the General Assembly might use 
to secure compliance. 

The Assembly may recommend, it may investigate. 
it may pronounce judgment, but it does not have the 
power to compel compliance with its decisions, Under 
the Charter, only the Security Council has the power 
to order the use of force, and then only to maintain 
or restore international peace and security. In_ the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution, the General Assembly 
adopted a plan under which it might make appropriate 
recommendations to Member States “for collective 
measures, including in the case of a breach of the peace 
or act of aggression the use of armed force when neces- 
sary to maintain or restore international peace and 
security.” Thus, the General Assembly may recommend 
that Member States give aid, including economic 
sanctions and military aid, to the victim of an armed 
attack in the circumstances envisaged under Article 
51 of the Charter. In such a case the power of decision 
on action implementing the recommendations would 
rest, as it constitutionally must under the Charter, with 
the respective Member Governments 

At one stage, when there was delay in compliance 
with the General Assembly’s resolutions calling for 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Egypt, the pos 
sibility of recommending sanctions arose, but no formal 


proposal to that effect was presented in the Assembly. 
Likewise, in the case of Hungary, when compliance 
was refused, no delegation formally proposed a recom- 
mendation by the General Assembly to the Member 
States that they apply sanctions or use force to secure 
the withdrawal of foreign troops. The judgment of the 
majority of Member States as to the course to pursue 
in this latter case was, instead, reflected in the General 
Assembly’s resolution of condemnation and decision to 
order an investigation. Both of these measures were 
appropriate to the General Assembly’s own constitu- 
tional authority. 


Role of the United Nations 


The events of the past year have, I believe, cast a 
clearer light upon the role of the United Nations in 
these times. The Charter, read as a whole, does not 
endow the United Nations with any of the attributes 
of a super-state or of a body active outside the frame- 
work of decisions of Member Governments. The 
United Nations is, rather, an instrument for negotiation 
among, and to some extent for, Governments. It is 
also an instrument added to the time-honored means 
of diplomacy for concerting action by Governments 
in support of the goals of the Charter. This is the role 
the Organization has played, sometimes successfully, 
sometimes with disappointing setbacks, throughout its 
life. 

From time to time complaints are heard about the 
limitations upon the Organization’s power. It has even 
been suggested that, unless these limitations are cor- 
rected, the usefulness of the United Nations is so 
questionable that the main effort of the Governments 
in the search for peace should be concentrated in 
other directions. 

This view does less than justice to the contributions 
of the United Nations in its short life. Especially, it 
fails to take into account that the real limitations upon 
action by the Organization do not derive from the 
provisions of the Charter. They result from facts of 
international life in our age which are not likely to be 
by-passed by a different approach or surmounted by 
attempts at merely constitutional reform. 

To turn aside from the United Nations now because 
it cannot be transformed into a world authority en- 
forcing the law upon the nations would be to erase all 
the steady, though slow and painful, advances that have 
been made and to close the door to hopes for the future 
of world society, toward which present efforts and ex- 
periences should be at least a modest stepping stone. 

We should, rather, recognize the United Nations for 
what it is—an admittedly imperfect but indispensable 
instrument of nations in working for a peaceful evolu- 
tion toward a more just and secure world order. The 
dynamic forces at work in this stage of human history 
have made world organization necessary. The balance 
of these forces has also set the limits within which the 
power of world organization can develop at each step 
and beyond which progress, when the balance of forces 
so permits, will be possible only by processes of organic 
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growth in the system of custom and law prevailing in 
the society of nations. 

These processes of adjustment take time. Systems of 
alliance, maintained side by side with the United Na- 
tions in recognition of the prevailing balance of forces, 
may serve a useful purpose during the period through 
which we are passing. However, most of us agree that 
such systems of alliance, like other traditional means 
of diplomacy and defence of the national interests, are 
limited in their value as safeguards of the present and 
future security and welfare of our countries. Nations 
and groups of nations will never again be able to live 
and to arrogate judgment unto themselves in inter- 
national affairs in ways which once were a matter of 
course. 

The greatest need today is to blunt the edges of 
conflict among the nations, not to sharpen them. If 
properly used, the United Nations can serve a diplo- 
macy of reconciliation better than other instruments 
available to the Member States. All the varied interests 
and aspirations of the world meet in its precincts upon 
the common ground of the Charter. Conflicts may 
persist for long periods without an agreed solution, and 
groups of States may actively defend special and region- 
al interests. Nevertheless, and in spite of temporary 
developments in the opposite direction under the in- 
fluence of acute tension, the tendency in the United 
Nations is to wear away, or break down, differences, 
thus helping toward solutions which approach the 
common interest and application of the principles of 
the Charter. 

I believe that the criticism of the system of one vote 
for one nation, irrespective of size or strength, as con- 
stituting an obstacle to arriving at just and represent- 
ative solutions tends to exaggerate the problem. The 
General Assembly is not a parliament of elected in- 
dividual members; it is a diplomatic meeting in which 
the delegates of Member States represent governmental 
policies, and these policies are subject to all the in- 
fluences that would prevail in international life in any 
case. Smaller nations are not in the habit of banding 
together against the larger nations whose power to 
affect international security and well-being is so much 
greater than their own. Nor do I see justification for 
talk about the responsible and the irresponsible among 
the nations. Finally, the two-thirds rule applied to all 
major decisions in the General Assembly should serve 
as a reasonable assurance to those who may not fully 
share the views that have been here expressed. 

In this connection, it is worth recalling that the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution, in establishing a pro- 
cedure intended to safeguard the application of the 
relevant provisions of the Charter—Articles 10, 11, 12 
and 51—in support of the maintenance of peace, did 
not constitutionally transfer to the General Assembly 
any of the enforcement powers reserved to the Security 
Council by the Charter. Enforcement action by the 
United Nations under Chapter VII continues to be 
reserved to the Security Council. The relative role and 
significance of the Assembly and the Council, in prac- 
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tice, reflect general political conditions playing within 
the constitutional framework which, thus, was main- 
tained in line with the basic concepts of the Charter. 

With its increase in membership, the United Nations 
more fully mirrors the realities of the present world 
situation than ever before, although necessarily the pic- 
ture given in the debates and votes in the United Nations 
can be truly evaluated only after a careful analysis. 
The United Nations reflects, but is in no sense a cause 
of, the renaissance of Asia. The awakening of Africa, 
and the other great changes that are under way in the 
balance of power and relationships of the peoples are 
likewise part of the dynamics of history itself. As 
always, they bring with them many grave problems of 
adjustment. These all too easily may become the occa- 
sion for arousing passion, fear and hatred, and lead in 
turn to violent upheavals and to the ultimate disaster 
of war in this atomic age. 

The functions of debate and vote are an essential 
part of the processes by which the United Nations can 
assist the Governments in avoiding these dangers and 
in guiding the development in constructive and peaceful 
directions. But if it is accepted that the primary value 
of the United Nations is to serve as an instrument for 
negotiation among Governments and for concerting ac- 
tion by Governments in support of the goals of the 
Charter, it is also necessary, I believe, to use the legis- 
lative procedures of the United Nations consistently 
in ways which will promote these ends. In an organiza- 
tion of sovereign States, voting victories are likely to be 
illusory unless they are steps in the direction of win- 
ning lasting consent to a peaceful and just settlement 
of the questions at issue. 

Full weight should also be given to the fact that the 
processes of adjustment and negotiation which the insti- 
tutions of the United Nations make available to the 
Member Governments embrace much more than the 
public proceedings of its Councils and Assembly. In 
the diplomacy of world organization the quiet work 
of preparing the ground, of accommodation of interest 
and viewpoint, of conciliation and mediation, all that 
goes into the winning of consent to agreed solutions 
and common programs, this forms a basis upon 
which the United Nations can become an increasingly 
influential and effective force to aid the Governments 
in pursuit of the goals of the Charter. 

There are, I believe, promising and practical oppor- 
tunities for improving the practices and strengthening 
the institutions of the United Nations in this area of 
multilateral diplomacy. Especially in the past two years 
we have begun to explore these opportunities in a 
number of ways with generally positive results. I hope 
this evolution of emphasis and practice will be pursued 
and broadened in the future. This seems to be a more 
urgent task than to attempt formal constitutional 
changes, the consideration of which the Committee of 
the whole Assembly, charged with studying the prob- 
lem of time and place for a Charter review conference, 
at all events unanimously wished to postpone until a 
later stage. 
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Disarmament 


This year has witnessed the most sustained and in- 
tensive efforts by the members of the Disarmament 
Sub-Committee to find common ground since the Sub- 
Committee was established three and a half years ago 
As this is written, the Sub-Committee is continuing its 
work. In the meantime, it has submitted an interim 
report to the Disarmament Commission. This, of 
course, would not be the time for me to comment on 
the substance of the various proposals presented, or 


to offer an opinion on the degree of progress toward 


agreement that may have been made. The serious and 
extensive nature of the negotiations should in itself, 
however, be a source of encouragement. It reflects the 
ever-increasing weight attached to the problem of dis- 
armament by the peoples, a concern to which Govern- 
ments are fully responding. 


ltomic Energy 


Important steps have been taken during the past year 
toward strengthening organized international coopera- 
tion in the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
The statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
was unanimously approved last October and, by August, 
the requisite ratifications had been deposited to bring 
the Agency into existence. In October, it will hold its 
first session in Vienna. In the meantime, a draft agree- 
ment on the relationship of the new Agency with the 
United Nations has been negotiated with the Agency’s 
Preparatory Commission by the Advisory Committee 
on Atomic Energy established by the General As- 
sembly. This will be submitted for approval at the 
forthcoming sessions of the Assembly and of the 
Agency. Thus, the new institutional framework through 
which the Governments can work together toward the 
goal of using atomic energy for man’s benefit instead 
of his destruction is taking shape. 

The second scientific conference on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy to be convened by the United 
Nations will take place next summer. The Advisory 
Committee on Atomic Energy has agreed upon an 
agenda for the conference which promises to result in 
a world-wide pooling of further advances in knowledge 
comparable in significance to what took place at the 
1955 scientific conference. In the meantime the General 
Assembly’s Radiation Committee has made progress in 
its series of fact-finding surveys on the effects of radia- 
tion on health, which are being conducted in coopera- 
tion with Governments, agencies and scientists. When the 
Committee’s report is made next year, we are likely 
to have a fuller and more accurate picture than before 
of the effects and dangers of radiation, and also of 
possible methods of combating them 

\ll these steps in international cooperation have re- 
ceived, I believe, inadequate public notice. Viewed in 
a longer perspective, however, they are opening doors 
to a future course of development of great and lasting 
significance. Especially, if they were to be combined 
with a first constructive advance in the field of disarma- 
ment, to which they bear a close relationship, their 


impact on the trend of events might prove to be of 
decisive importance. 


Ghana and the Charter 

In admitting Ghana as its eighty-first Member last 
March, the United Nations welcomed yet another State 
which has freely attained independent statehood. This 
event had a particular significance for the Organization, 
in the light of its responsibilities under Chapters XI 
and XII of the Charter. Ghana is not only a formerly 
dependent territory but includes a former United Na- 
tions Trust Territory, British Togoland, which had 
voted in a free plebiscite held under United Nations 
supervision to become part of the new State. Thus, 
British Togoland became the first Trust Territory to 
attain the status of full self-government or independ- 
ence, declared in the Charter as a primary objective 
of the International Trusteeship System. Both the 
emergence of the new State and the manner in which 
it has attained its independence are indicative of possi- 
bilities inherent in those processes of peaceful change 
envisaged in the Charter, processes which can contrib- 
ute materially to realizing its goals. These events mark 
a new step in the development of the role of the Or- 
ganization in Africa. 


The International Court of Justice 

In my annual report two years ago, I expressed the 
hope that the States which had not accepted the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice might give favorable consideration to so doing 
in the near future. I can only express regret that in 
the intervening period the number of acceptances of 
compulsory jurisdiction has declined. Now only thirty- 
two States, out of the eighty-four parties to the Statute 
of the Court, have accepted that jurisdiction. This is 
contrary to the hopes, and indeed the expectations, of 
those who drafted the Charter at San Francisco. The 
Court was then rightly envisaged as having a major 
part to play in securing peace. 

Even more discouraging today, perhaps, than the 
decline in the acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction 
is the fact that certain States have replaced or renewed 
their acceptances by declarations containing new and 
far-reaching reservations. The Court has been itself 
faced with the problem of late, and I cannot fail to 
express my own concern over the possibility that the 
present trend, if not soon halted, may render the whole 
system of compulsory jurisdiction virtually illusory. 

The Court, like its predecessor under the League, 
has shown that it merits universal confidence. I am sure 
all those interested in the maintenance of peace through 
the establishment of a just international order, where 
strength alone is not the answer, would freely admit 
that the ultimate aim must lie in the universal accept- 
ance of international law impartially administered by 
judicial tribunals. Even in the present state of inter- 
national society, there are many disputes which would 
be closer to settlement if the legal issues involved had 
been the subject of judicial determination. 

I can, therefore, only renew my appeal to States 
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which have not accepted the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court to reconsider their position, and to those 
which have accepted to give earnest consideration to 
any reservations which may seriously weaken the juris- 
diction of the Court. 

In any event, more frequent recourse to the Court, 
whether by way of compulsory jurisdiction or by speci- 
fic agreement in each case, would be desirable. Every 
recourse to the Court will be a contribution to the 
establishment of the international society for which we 
are working. 


Balanced Economic and Social Growth 


The World Economic Survey and the Report on 
the World Social Situation have shown, on the broad 
canvas at least, a picture of improving economic and 
social conditions throughout much of the world. The 
postwar period as a whole has been marked by high 
levels of economic activity and considerable economic 
growth. Gains have been registered in the field of 
health, and improvements are also apparent in some 
other important aspects of the social situation, including 
food consumption and education, so far as they can 
be measured by the statistical yardsticks on which we 
must depend. But these economic and social gains are 
small when compared with the needs. 

The uneven rates of development in different parts 
of the world remain a source of concern. While pro- 
duction may be expanding and the level of living in 
general may be rising, the gains in per capita income 
are greatest in areas that are already economically ad- 
vanced. The need for more rapid economic growth and 
social advancement in the less developed regions of 
the world is a major challenge. It will be necessary to 
redouble the efforts of all concerned if we are to achieve 
these goals. 

The World Economic Survey, 1956, again focussed 
discussion on certain significant problems with which 
Governments are grappling at both the national and 
international levels. While in the years just after the 
war the level of employment was considered in most 
countries to be the factor of critical importance, more 
recently concern has been switched increasingly to 
questions of expansion and growth. 

Among the problems which we face is that of infla- 
tion. Where serious inflationary pressures exist, coun- 
tries have had to steer a difficult course of wage-price 
policy between the dangers of either contributing to 
further inflationary pressures or of reversing the process 
of economic growth. The effect of a lack of balance 
in the domestic economy, whether due to inflation or 
to deflation, on external economic relations renders 
international coordination of national economic policies 
essential to their success. 

This is but one instance in which consultation among 
various Governments might usefully be developed, and 
I welcome the recent action of the Economic and So- 
cial Council in requesting the Secretary-General to take 
the initiative, with appropriate advice, in promoting 
inter-governmental consultations. Such consultations 
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may prove of particular significance in the field of in- 
ternational trade. 

In pursuit of the goal of accelerated economic growth, 
the development and better utilization of resources are 
of basic importance. Problems of the development of 
water and energy resources should receive high priority. 
A report on integrated river basin development now 
being prepared by a panel of experts working in col- 
laboration with the Secretariat is expected to be of 
assistance in many parts of the world and should result 
in a clearer definition of some of the more urgent tasks 
which call for further international cooperation. A 
practical example of such collaboration, in which the 
United Nations has a special role to play, is provided 
by the recent decision of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East to support joint action by four 
riparian countries in the development of the lower 
Mekong basin. 

Continued economic development in the world as 
a whole depends in large measure upon the possibilities 
of increasing the supply of energy. As rapid a develop- 
ment of atomic energy as possible is essential. Although 
atomic energy and possibly other non-conventional 
sources will come increasingly into use, the demands 
on conventional sources will go on expanding, and 
they may be expected to continue to supply the greater 
part of the world’s energy needs for some time to come. 
The Economic and Social Council at its twenty-fourth 
session underscored the importance of international 
collaboration in the survey and development of energy 
resources. This is another matter to which I feel the 
United Nations should devote increasing attention. 

In seeking to achieve more rapid economic growth, 
it is essential to safeguard against social and economic 
imbalance. Rapid economic growth, when not accom- 
panied by proportionate gains in the social field, or 
vice versa, may not only hinder advancement in the 
other field but may slow down social and economic 
progress in general. Moreover, lack of balance may 
exist, for example, between agricultural and industrial 
development, between urban and rural sectors, and 
between investment in facilities for economic produc- 
tion and in health, education, and other social services. 
These problems were in the forefront of the Economic 
and Social Council’s debate on the Report on the 
World Social Situation, The Secretariat will pursue 
the study of this question with a view to better definition 
of the concept and goals of balanced growth and better 
understanding of the means of achieving it. 

Much of the work now being done within the gen- 
eral program of industrialization, recently endorsed 
by the Economic and Social Council and the General 
Assembly, is concerned with these twin aims of ac- 
celerated development and maintenance of economic 
and social balance. The regional economic commis- 
sions, and in particular the Commissions for Latin 
America and Asia and the Far East, are giving increas- 
ing attention to these aims. The development of our 
work in the Middle East and Africa is also important 
in this connection. Modest as they are, the recent 





increases in Secretariat resources dealing with the 
economic and social problems of these regions are 
beginning to bear fruit. The in-service training scheme 
for African economists should make a _ contribution 
to the solution of a problem that is especially acute 


in many areas in that region. A parallel development 


of work in the social field in Africa is also needed. 

The need to accelerate both economic and social 
development of the less developed countries is the more 
evident in view of the rapid growth of their population, 
which in many cases is now proceeding at an unprece 
dented pace as a result of recent improvements in 
health conditions and reduction of death rates. Rates 
of growth that would double the population in thirty 
years or less are now not uncommon in the econom- 
ically less advanced regions of the world; the implica- 
tions ol growth at such a pace cannot be ignored. 

In this, as in other fields, the more closely the United 
Nations program can be linked with the work of 
the Governments, the more effective its contribution 
can be. I welcome the recommendations of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Population Com- 
mission for extension of the work on population 
problems at the regional level, and for direct coopera- 
tion, On an increasing scale, between the Secretariat 
and individual Governments in carrying out pilot 
Studies on population questions in) various under- 
developed countries. | hope that this approach can 
also be followed in the future in other fields. 

Rising rates of population growth have been accom- 
panied by a massive and increasing flow of migrants 
from rural areas to the cities, often far in excess of the 
present opportunities for productive employment in 
the urban centres, outrunning the capacities for ex- 
pansion of urban industries and social services, and 
creating complex problems of social and psychological 
adjustment to urban ways of living. The Economic and 
Social Council has urged the development of integrated 
policies to deal with the problems of urbanization. Such 
policies will take into account the lagging rhythm of 
rural development and the increasing pressures of 
population on the land, as well as the problems that 
appear in the cities themselves. The Secretariat will 
devote continuing attention to this important aspect of 
the problem of balanced development in close coopera- 
tion with the specialized agencies. 


Technical Assistance 

The level of technical assistance has exceeded that 
of any preceding period. This is attributable in part 
to the improvement in techniques both of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies participating in 
the Expanded Program and of the recipient Gov- 
ernments in preparing and carrying out technical as- 
sistance projects. Despite this favorable development, 
however, the program as a whole continues to lack 
resources adequate to meet the expressed needs of 
Governments. 

By a careful control and redistribution of available 
resources it has been possible to extend operations in 
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Africa to countries which have recently acquired inde- 
pendent status and to some still dependent territories. 

In 1956, the General Assembly acted favorably on 
my request for an increase in the funds for public ad- 
ministration in order to enable the Technical Assistance 
Administration to carry out the substantive responsi- 
bilities with which it is charged. Progress has been 
made on an analytical study of technical assistance in 
this field, based on the operational experience of the 
last five years. 

More than ever the interest of Governments in indus- 
trial development has been manifest. Associated with 
industrialization is the increasing demand for assistance 
in small-scale industries, economic planning and sur- 
veys of national resources. To this must also be linked 
the endeavors of technical assistance experts to pro- 
vide a solution to the accompanying problems of social 
welfare, housing and community development in an 
expanding economy. 

A new phase in the administration of the program 
has been the experimental posting of certain Head- 
quarters staff to Latin America. This has promising 
indications and has been endorsed by the countries of 
the region. I propose further study of this experiment 
in order to determine the most satisfactory pattern for 
its continuation. 


An International Administrative Service 

Last year I suggested the possibility of creating an 
international administrative service. As requested by 
the Economic and Social Council at its twenty-third 
session, I submitted at the Council’s summer session 
this year a proposal for an experimental program 
whereby the less developed countries would be pro- 
vided, at their request, with experienced administrators 
to work in their civil service and provide managerial 
and executive assistance where most needed throughout 
the public services, particularly those concerned with 
economic and social development. While the status of 
the internationally recruited administrator would be 
regulated under agreement between the United Nations 
and the Government concerned, he would be responsi- 
ble only to that Government in the discharge of his 
duties. 

In accordance with the decision taken by the Council 
at the recent summer session, I am transmitting my 
memorandum to Members for comments. A report will 
be submitted by the Secretary-General to the Council 
next summer in the light of the views expressed. This 
report will cover also requests received from interested 
Governments for assistance of this type, and the action 
it has been possible to take to meet these requests. 

Human Rights 

Hitherto, the human rights program has been 
concerned primarily with the establishment of general 
standards and broad definitions, such as those pro- 
claimed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
or set forth in the draft international Covenants on 
Human Rights. 

In the course of the year, the United Nations has 
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directed its attention toward the application of the 
standards, toward the making of inquiries into the 
principles and practices in respect to specific rights, and 
toward the development of the means for nations and 
peoples to enter into a free exchange of experience in 
the protection of human rights. This “action pro- 
gram” calls upon Governments to submit reports 
on human rights every three years, directs the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to make intensive studies of 
specific rights (the first subject being “freedom from ar- 
bitrary arrest, detention and exile”) and authorizes the 
Secretary-General to organize seminars on human 
rights, preferably on a regional basis. 

The positive objective of this program, which is 
still in an experimental stage, is to enable nations and 
peoples to learn from one another of the results ob- 
tained and the difficulties encountered in the promotion 
of human rights and to benefit thereby. It seems likely 
that by such means gains will be consolidated and new 
progress rendered possible. 


Coordination 


Last year, I stressed the importance of continuous 
efforts to achieve a greater measure of concentration 
upon major tasks in the economic, social and human 
rights fields. To this end, I presented at the recent 
summer session of the Economic and Social Council 
a series of proposals for the “streamlining” of work. 
These proposals had previously been submitted to the 
regional economic commissions and to such of the 
functional commissions as met during the year. The 
proposals and the guiding principles on which they 
were based were approved by the Council, and the 
Secretary-General has been requested to pursue the 
task for the coming year. The specialized agencies 
were invited to consider the extent to which they might 
apply these general guiding principles to their own work. 

A general appraisal of the scope, trend and cost of 
the programs of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies in the economic, social and human rights fields 
during the next five years was also called for by the 
Council. The Administrative Committee on Coordina- 
tion is to consider and advise further on the procedures 
for this appraisal and for bringing about the greatest 
possible inter-agency cooperation on broad _pro- 
grams of coordination and development of international 
action in these fields. 

One of the conditions of success in bringing about 
concerted action and fruitful coordination in general is, 
clearly, cooperation at the Secretariat level. The tasks 
mentioned here present the Administrative Committee 
on Coordination with a serious challenge, testing that 
spirit of unity, with freedom, which should guide the 
work of the United Nations family of organizations. 
However, the success of the coordination that the Com- 
mittee may achieve will ultimately depend on the 
attitudes maintained by the Member Governments of 
these various organizations. 


Refugees 


The influx of over one hundred and seventy thousand 
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Hungarian refugees into Austria and some twenty 
thousand into Yugoslavia has made new demands on 
the countries receiving the refugees as well as on the 
services of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. The response to the appeal of the Secretary- 
General and the High Commissioner for aid to these 
refugees was widespread and generous. It showed how 
much can be accomplished through cooperation among 
Governments and international and voluntary organiza- 
tions and members of the general public who con- 
tributed freely not only funds and materials but also 
services. 

There remains, however, the task of meeting the 
long-term needs of Hungarian refugees, particularly 
young people, awaiting emigration, and assisting the 
integration of those who wish to remain in their country 
of asylum. Further, the generous response to the needs 
of the Hungarian refugees may, perhaps, have tended 
to obscure the continuing responsibility of the inter- 
national community for those other refugees within the 
mandate of the High Commissioner, many of whom 
have now been refugees for eleven years. 

It will be recalled that the Assembly has now to 
consider whether the Office of the High Commissioner 
should be continued beyond December 31, 1958. I hope 
that the recommendation of the Economic and Social 
Council that the Office be maintained will be accepted 
so that the High Commissioner may continue to render 
international protection to the refugees. 

At the same time, an urgent effort is required to 
achieve permanent solutions for the refugees and par- 
ticularly for those remaining in the camps. A com- 
paratively smaller number of men, women and children 
is now involved. More could be done for them if coun- 
tries were to extend the practice of admitting families 
as units even when they include admittedly “difficult” 
cases. Surely it should also be possible to provide the 
comparatively small sums involved and to take those 
other measures necessary to bring us beyond the stage 
of temporary expedients and to lasting solutions. 


The United Nations Children’s Fund 


The important humanitarian work of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund is widely known and requires 
no comments in this context. Special attention may, 
however, be drawn to the significant role of UNICEF 
aid as a catalyst for action of a permanent nature in 
behalf of children, and as an essential element in the 
whole scheme of international economic and social aid 
for underdeveloped countries. As these values become 
better understood, I believe that Governments will wish 
to give increasing support to the work of UNICEF. 
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THE 
FEDERATION 
OF MALAYA 


Becomes Eight y-Second 


Member of the United Nations 


“With pride and joy and an awareness of the grave 
responsibility before us, we take our place among you 
today"’—Dr. Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rahman addresses 
the General Assembly on the admission of his country 
1/1 eighty Members present at the As- 
sembly's opening meeting voted for Malaya's admission 


to membership 
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oo Federation of Malaya became the eighty-second 
Member State of the United Nations on September 
when the General Assembly endorsed the Security 

Council’s recommendation for membership 

Malayan independence was proclaimed at midnight 
on August 31 in “merdeka” (freedom) ceremonies at 
Kuala Lumpur, capital of the Federation. Almost im- 
mediately the new Asian state applied for membership 
in the United Nations. Five days later the Security 
Council took swift action on the application, with a 
unanimous recommendation to the General Assembly. 

In both the Assembly and the Security Council, 
Malaya’s attainment of independence was hailed as a 
further landmark in the orderly evolution of dependent 
peoples towards self-government and independence. 
The event was also welcomed as another example of 
the peaceful change at work in the world and of prog- 
ress towards the universality of the United Nations. 

Malaya’s application for membership was contained 
in a cable to the Secretary-General from the Prime 
Minister and Minister for External Relations of the 
Federation, Tunku Abdul Rahman. This stated that in 
conformity with its “historic tradition of respect for 
the duties of sincere cooperation with all the peace- 
loving peoples of the world, the Federation of Malaya 
is anxious in this way to subscribe fully to the principles 
of the Charter...” 

Subsequently, the delegations of Australia and the 
United Kingdom asked the President of the Security 
Council, Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo, of Cuba, to call 
an early meeting to consider and recommend Malaya’s 
admission to membership. In presenting a draft resolu- 
tion to this effect, Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom, informed the Council on September 5 that 
the Federation of Malaya had become the tenth sover- 
eign and independent member of the Commonwealth 
of Nations. The Federation’s independence, after 170 
years under British rule, was a matter of pride to the 
United Kingdom, Sir Pierson declared. 

As with Ghana (which became independent last 
March) and many other fellow members of the United 
Nations, Malaya’s independence marked a further step 
in the development and expansion of the Common- 
wealth ideal—‘“the free and equal association of inde- 
pendent communities animated by a common love of 
liberty and founded on democratic processes and insti- 
tutions.” The United Kingdom delegate said it also 
represented a particular triumph in Asia for the efforts 
of his Government in many parts of the world to secure 
the coexistence of different races in fruitful cooperation 
within a single territory. 

In ensuing statements, other Council members warm- 
ly welcomed Malaya’s emergence to statehood and paid 
tributes to the United Kingdom’s statesmanship which 
had guided the Federation peacefully to independence. 
Speakers also noted that Malaya was the second new 
member of the Commonwealth of Nations to apply fot 
United Nations membership within seven months. 

Hashim Jawad, of Iraq, described the peaceful tet 
mination of former colonial rule as an example of the 
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liberal and realistic attitude taken by Britain in its 
relations with people and territories which had been 
held under a system born at a different historical epoch. 
Mr. Jawad considered that the world would be a more 
peaceful place but for the failure of certain govern- 
ments to realize that it was no longer possible, 
even with force of arms, to hold people under a 
colonial system. 

Several representatives cited Malaya’s rich natural 
resources and other advantages with which she entered 
full statehood. Thus, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the 
United States, believed that Malaya embarked on its 
national life in an atmosphere of great promise. Mr. 
Lodge said its federated system of government was 
unique, drawing strength from a deeply-rooted social 
order; its leaders were able and devoted; its member- 
ship in the Commonwealth—and soon in the United 
Nations—provided the country with sources of external 
help and strength “in a world where no nation can 
stand alone.” 

Tribute to the patriotism and determination of Ma- 
laya’s leaders was paid by Carlos P. Romulo of the 
Philippines. He noted that despite the many and com- 
plex problems arising from the existence of many racial 
groups, and the drain on manpower and resources 
caused by an unremitting struggle against an alien 
ideology which had sought to destroy its freedom, by 
terrorism, Malaya had succeeded in welding itself into 
a federation united by democratic ideals, determined to 
uphold and defend independence. The emergence of 
this multi-racial state in Asia was an example that race 


relations, no matter how complicated, could be solved 
on a basis of unity and cooperation. 

After all eleven members of the Security Council 
had expressed support for the Australian-United King- 
dom draft resolution calling for Malaya’s admission, 
the Council voted unanimously to recommend Malaya 
for membership. The recommendation was unanimously 
endorsed by the General Assembly on September 17. 

The Federation of Malaya, which resembles Florida 
in shape and size, covers an area of 50,690 square 
miles. Dense jungles and mountain ranges cover four 
fifths of the country, making communications very dif- 
ficult. The Federation produces about half of the world’s 
natural rubber and a third of its tin. While development 
is mostly confined to the coastal plains, the Federation 
has the highest standard of living in Southeast Asia. Al- 
most half of the six million inhabitants are Malay, over 
two and a quarter million are Chinese and nearly 
three quarters of a million are Indian and Pakistani. 
The Federation also contains some smaller commu- 
nities, totalling about one hundred thousand in all. 

The Federation comprises nine princely states and 
two former British settlements. It is headed by a con- 
stitutional monarch, Sir Abdul Rahman, who has been 
elected as Supreme Head of State for a five-year term. 
The Prime Minister, Prince Tunkn Abdul Rahman, 
who is no relation to the monarch, has served as Chief 
Minister and heads the “Alliance Movement” which 
won 51 of the 52 government seats in federal elections 
held two years ago—the first federal elections ever to 
take place in the country. 


Sir Abdul Rahman is presented with the golden dagger of state on being proclaimed Paramount Ruler of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya. On the monarch’s left is his wife, Raja Permaisuri A gong. 
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The Influenza Epidemic 


- less than five months, a rapidly growing influenza 

epidemic has spread around the world. The first of 
world-wide impact since 1918, when twenty million 
persons died within a few months and fifty times that 
many were ill, the infection appeared in China last 
January, struck other parts of Asia in April and May, 
crossed to Africa, Europe and North America during 
the summer, and in July reached South America. By 
late August, only Antarctica remained unaffected. 

So far, cases have been mild everywhere, the World 
Health Organization reports, but the disease struck so 
suddenly and spread so quickly that many feared a 
repetition of the 1918 disaster, when a wave of mild 
attacks was followed by a second wave which became 
one of the most lethal scourges in history. 

The question on people’s minds is: will this mild 
wave be followed by a virulent, death-dealing one? 
Physicians and health officials doubt it, but they can- 
not be certain. They are watching developments care- 
fully and working out preventive and protective meas- 
ures. With the cooperation of WHO's World Influenza 
Centre, private research organizations and commercial 
pharmaceutical firms, a vaccine against this particular 
kind of flu is already being distributed. 

Influenza, a respiratory disease caused by a virus, 
usually comes in epidemics. It develops quickly, spreads 
rapidly and dies down abruptly, In most cases, flu epi- 
demics are sharp and brief, beginning in the late 
autumn or in winter in temperate zones and earlier in 
warmer places like Hawaii and the West Indies. Al- 
though influenza can affect as many as twenty-five to 
forty per cent of the population at one ume, ordinarily 
deaths from it are relatively few. It seems to come in 
waves and at times, as in 1889 and 1918, becomes 
world-wide or pandemic. At such times, it can do a 
terrifying amount of damage. Those who lived through 
the 1918 pandemic still remember the many funeral 


Fifty-seven WHO research stations increase 


knowledge about disease and bring its control nearer 





processions, the coffins piled up because grave-diggers 
were ill themselves, people's faces masked for protec- 


tion, and the closed schools, churches and theatres. 

Asian influenza, as it is popularly known, is a new 
variety of the most common type of influenza. There is 
nothing mysterious or different about it, and its symp- 
toms are much the same as those of other kinds of flu. It 
strikes suddenly, with only a twenty-four or forty-eight 
hour incubation period, causing high fever, sometimes 
as high as 104 degrees, headache, a short, hacking 
cough, sore throat and pains in the muscles and legs. 
It runs its course in three to five days, leaving the 
patient feeling weak for a few days longer, but usually 
without bad after-effects. As a matter of fact, danger 
comes not from flu itself, but from the complications- 
chiefly bronchitis and pneumonia—which may follow. 

As in other types of flu, children are particularly 
susceptible, although there is a widespread popular be- 
lief that adults are the usual victims. True, in 1918 
most of the victims were healthy young adults, but in 
every epidemic since then, flu has struck children and 
old people most often. There is no proof that infants 
or expectant mothers are particularly susceptible to flu, 
but the disease, can cause miscarriage. 

There is no known cure for influenza. None of the 
current drugs can fight it, although antibiotics are a 
great help against the complications which can follow. 
The only thing that can be done is to allow the disease 
to run its course, meanwhile relieving the patient's dis- 
comfort and controlling the fever. The patient should 
be put to bed, kept warm and given plenty of liquids. 
He should be isolated, not only to protect others, but 
to reduce the danger of complications. 

Like the common cold, influenza spreads through 
direct contact and through sneezing, coughing and 
breathing. Each infected person, therefore, is a carrier. 
It can also spread through contaminated hands, hand- 
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The first step in fighting epidemics is to identify the virus respon- A vaccine against the new influenza strain was soon developed 


sible. When an outbreak is reported anywhere, samples of throat from virus samples which the World Influenza Centre stations 
washings are flown at once to the World Influenza Centre. collected in the Far East and distributed to various countries. 


kerchiefs or eating utensils. It is highly infectious and 
spreads so quickly that thousands of people can come 
down with it at the same time, sometimes causing the 
breakdown of essential services, as in Singapore, Manila 
and Bombay. In Bombay, for instance, banking hours 
had to be shortened and transportation services cut. 

Cases of influenza can vary from a few aches and 
pains to death within a few days. Although all epidem- 
ics have both types, most cases are mild. 

In the present outbreak, the percentage of cases has 
been high—from ten to twenty per cent of the popula- 
tion, sometimes, as in Manila, even higher—but the 
number of deaths has been low. Almost all deaths have 
been among older people, especially among the chroni- 
cally ill. 

Severe pandemics have appeared about four times 
every hundred years. In the intervals between pan- 
demics, there have been mild epidemics every two or 
three years. Except for the widespread epidemics of 
1920 and 1928, the 1941 and 1949 epidemics in the 
Netherlands, and the 1951 epidemic in Liverpool, all 
were mild. 

Of the communicable diseases, only influenza sur- 
vives as a world-wide menace. All others, including 
the dreaded pestilential diseases which, like the Black 
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Death, plagued mankind for centuries, striking again 
and again and at times even threatening to destroy 
organized society, have disappeared or are under con- 
trol. Influenza, the last unconquered scourge, alone 
continues to challenge medical science. 

One reason for this is that keeping track of influenza 
is a great and continuing task. Influenza 1s one of fifty 
virus diseases, but the virus causing it is more change- 
able than most others. Countless mutants appear every 
year—in the United States alone there were thirty-four 
different strains in 1956—and with each there is new 
danger, for populations have no immunity against a 
new variant. When someone recovers from influenza, 
he builds up an immunity which protects him against 
future attacks by the same virus; but if the virus 
changes, he is no longer immune to it. 

Vaccination is the only known protection against 
influenza; but vaccines effective against previous strains 
are powerless with a new mutant, for each type of virus 
requires a specific vaccine. 

That is why flu spreads so rapidly and why it is so 
difficult to control; it is also why the first blow against 
epidemics is to find out exactly which virus is respon- 
sible so that a vaccine may be prepared without delay. 

Fortunately, the World Health Organization, almost 
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since it was first founded, has been concerned with in- 
fluenza. Because the only chance of control is through 
concerted international action, WHO in 1947 set up the 
World Influenza Centre to keep track of influenza 
throughout the world 

The Centre has a double job: to locate and chart 
the course and size of budding epidemics and to collect 
and analyze samples of flu viruses from all parts of the 
world. To do this, it has built up a network of fifty 
seven laboratories in forty-six countries which keep it 
posted on new flu outbreaks and on the progress of 
vaccine research and send it samples of virus strains 
for study. The Centre’s program includes immediate 
exchange of information about flu throughout the world 
and exchanging new virus strains among laboratories 

Because of the burden of work involved in wide- 
spread reporting, a second centre, the International 
Influenza Centre for the Americas, was set up in the 
United States. Later it was transferred to the Division 
of Communicable Diseases of the United States Public 
Health Service in Alabama. Physicians send in to United 
States stations samples of the throat washings of flu 
victims for virus isolation and identification. Virus 
samples are then sent to the Centre itself for study. The 
Centre acts as liaison between the World Influenza Cen- 
tre and the stations in the United States. 

This time, thanks to the work of the w.1.c. and its 
watchdog stations, it was possible to isolate and identify 
the virus in record time. Starting with virus specimens 
collected through the w.t1.c. stations, scientists in the 
United States, the United Kingdom and Australia went 
to work to develop a vaccine which could cope with the 
new strain 

Flu vaccine is produced in much the same way as the 
Salk polio vaccine. The virus, which has been kept for 
forty-eight hours in an egg containing an eleven-day-old 
embryo, is killed in a formalin solution. The dead virus 
is then purified, concentrated and tested on volunteers 
for correct dosage and possible toxic effects. 

The vaccine is simply a solution of dead flu virus, 
but the body reacts as though the virus were alive and 
produces antibodies to fight it. It is reported to be 
seventy per cent effective, but only against the particu- 
lar virus injected, with protection developing within 
ten to fourteen days and lasting approximately from 
four months to a year. It is safe for children. Most 
people have no reaction to it, although a few may get 
a red spot around the injection, and an occasional indi- 
vidual may have false flu symptoms for a day or two. 

Where did influenza come from? Nobody knows why 
it comes, nor why it goes and comes back again, but 
the disease has a long history. Reports of epidemics 
have come down through the centuries, beginning with 
Hippocrates’ and Livy’s descriptions of an epidemic 
in 412 B.c. which experts believe was influenza, through 
the account of the 1610 outbreak up to the detailed 
reports of the 1889 and 1918 pandemics. 

The cause of all flu epidemics before 1933 is un- 
known. It is known that, as early as 1610, doctors 
noticed a difference between the common cold and the 
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Above: Scientists’ work reduces danger of another Seri- 

ous epidemic. Below: Photograph of influenza virus 

taken under an electron microscope, the only way that 
it can be seen. 


periodic attacks of aches and pains and fever which 
spread so rapidly. In 1743, John Huxham, an English 


“ 


doctor, observed that the fever “seemed to have been 
exactly the same as that which, in the spring, was rife all 
over Europe.” Huxham also noticed that the disease 
tended to appear in waves, a characteristic found, too, 
in some of the serious epidemics which came later. For 
example, in 1889 a wave of mild attacks came in the 
winter; about fourteen months later, in the spring, a 
severe wave appeared; in the late autumn and early 
winter of 1891, a third mild wave appeared. 

In 1918, a world-wide wave of mild attacks in the 
spring and early summer was followed in the autumn 
by the epidemic which now ranks as one of the three 
most terrifying scourges in the history of mankind. This 
was the dreaded disease known in some countries as 
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These boys and girls are being vaccinated as part of an 
experiment to learn more about the disease. In recent 
epidemics, children were most frequently among victims. 


the Spanish flu—in Spain it was called the French flu 
because Spain was a neutral in the war, and most of 
the information about the disease came from there. 
For a long time people thought that influenza was 
an air-borne disease brought in by the winter winds. Its 


name, in fact, comes from the Italian phrase Ja influenza 
del freddo, the influence of the cold, according to some 
authorities. Others say it comes from la influenza delle 
stelle, the influence of the stars. 

In The Chronicles of a Florentine Family, 1200- 
1470, Ginevra Nicolini di Camugliano says, “Many 
important events were attributed to the influence of the 
Stars: storms, earthquakes, famines and epidemics. 
If Florence was in the grip of an epidemic of colds, 
coughs and fever, astrologers were consulted, and they 
declared it was caused by the influence of an unusual 
conjunction of planets. This sickness, which kept re- 
curring from time to time in hard winters, came grad- 
ually to be known as influenza.” Influenza, it is true, 
seems to flourish in cold weather, but it appears in tem- 
perate and tropical climates also. 

For a time, too, people thought that travelers spread 
the malady to the rest of Europe from a reservoir of 
flu said to exist in Russia. However that may have 
been, flu became more and more difficult to trace as 
travel increased, until in 1918 it seemed to break out 
in widely separated areas at approximately the same 
time. Nowadays, short as the incubation period is, a 
seemingly healthy person can take the disease around 
the world before coming down with it himself, so that 
it is even more difficult to trace. 

The idea that flu was carried about by the prevail- 
ing winds was not abandoned until late in the nineteenth 
century, when the idea that flu came from a germ took 
hold. Then, after the 1918 pandemic, scientists were 
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shocked into trying to establish its cause once and for 
all. Out of the many studies made, the theory that flu 
was caused by a virus was advanced. Viruses are pro- 
tein molecules, so small that they can be seen only with 
the electron microscope. They are parasites which live 
best in human cells, though they can be cultivated in 
fertile eggs and in test tubes. 

At last, in 1933, three English doctors, W. Smith, 
P. P. Laidlaw and C. H. Andrews, now director of the 
World Influenza Centre, isolated the flu virus. 

Since then, it has been possible to identify all flu 
viruses. Three main types have been isolated— A, B 
and C. Type A, the cause of most epidemics, is very 
changeable. Type B mutates very little, and type C 
not at all. 

The Asian flu is a mild variant of type A. Reassur- 
ingly, “it clinically resembles that of 1947 or 1953, not 
1918,” according to a booklet issued by the United 
States Public Health Service and the Wyeth Labora- 
tories. Even mild flu, however, can cause much dis- 
comfort, and with ten to twenty per cent of the popula- 
tion sick in bed, it can cause great economic loss and 
interruption of essential services. 

The main danger from Asian flu, this new strain of an 
old “bug,” is that there is no natural immunity against 
it. Although the current epidemic is already dying out 
in many parts of the world—in some places it has 
already died out—it could still turn into a virulent 
epidemic. 

Should that happen, however, it will be easier to 
fight off the disease than in 1918. Most of the deaths 
at that time, it is widely believed, were caused by 
pneumonia and other complications. Now there are 
antibiotics to prevent death from pneumonia. There is 
a vaccine to keep the disease under control. Asian flu, 
however serious it may become, need not be the deadly 
enemy of 1918, health officials believe. 
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French ‘Togoland 


Gains Wider Autonomy 


HE West African Trust Territory of French Togo- 

land now possesses a large measure of internal 
autonomy as a result of a new statute introduced in the 
territory a year ago. While the administering authority 
still retains certain reserved powers, the statute repre- 
sents “a very significant step” towards attainment of 
the objectives of Article 76 of the Charter, 

These were some of the conclusions reached by a 
United Nations Commission which, in a four-weeks 
tour of Togoland last June, examined the manner and 
conditions under which the new statute is being applied. 
In its report, presented to a special session of the 
Trusteeship Council on September 12, the Commission 
expressed “little doubt that a trend of events has been 
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set in motion which makes inevitable a further broaden- 
ing of the degree of autonomy achieved by Togoland 
towards its full autonomy.” 

The Trusteeship Council has now reported on the re- 
sults of its study of the Commission’s findings to the 
present session of the General Assembly. 

Established by the General Assembly last January, 
the Commission also reported on current political con- 
ditions in the African territory. It considered that the 
future political evolution of the country’s status and 
its relationship with France should be left open to be 
decided in accordance with the wishes of the Togoland 
people. After sifting all shades of public opinion in 
the territory, the Commission concluded that the politi- 
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cal atmosphere is “somewhat tense” and considered 
that all political parties and organizations should make 
renewed efforts to remove causes of this tension. 

It may be recalled that in a referendum organized 
and conducted by the administering authority in Togo- 
land last October, the new statute was endorsed by 
71.51 per cent of the registered voters in the territory. 
Two months earlier the statute had been approved by 
the French Parliament. 


Assembly’s Decision 

The new situation in French Togoland was taken up 
by the General Assembly last January. At that time 
France formally requested that the trusteeship agree- 
ment should be terminated as a consequence of the 
referendum and the approval of the statute. Subsequent- 
ly, after France had decided not to press its proposal 
for the termination of the trusteeship agreement for 
Togolind, the Assembly resolved to send a Commis- 
sion to examine the entire situation in the trust territory 
arising from “the practical application” of the statute. 

The Assembly’s resolution establishing the six-nation 
Commission noted that the extent of powers trans- 
ferred to Togoland by the administering authority as a 
result of the new statute represented “a very significant 
step in the achievement of the objectives of Article 76 
of the Charter, and of the trusteeship agreement.” 

The Assembly’s resolution recommended that, in 
addition to such further reforms as may be deemed 
appropriate by the authorities concerned, “the legislative 
assembly of the territory should be constituted, as soon 
as possible, by election on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage.” The resolution was endorsed by a vote of 
53 to 16, with 7 abstentions. 

The Commission, which arrived at Lomé, capital of 
Togoland, on May 30 last, comprised the representa- 
tives of Canada, Denmark, Guatemala, Liberia, the 
Philippines and Yugoslavia. During its talks with 
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French Government officials in Paris and throughout 
its tour of Togoland, the Commission sought and 
obtained “copious” information from the authorities on 
their interpretation of the statute. It also devoted about 
one half of its stay in the territory to contacts with rep- 
resentatives of local political opinion, in the course of 
both private interviews and public meetings. 


Operation of Statute 


On the basis of its observation of the operation of 
the new statute, the Commission found that this confers 
upon the Togoland authorities a large number of com- 
petences previously exercised by the French authorities. 
In its report the Commission pointed out that “the 
affairs proper to Togoland, which include all matters 
not expressly reserved to the authorities of the French 
Republic under the specific provisions of the statute, 
are managed by the authorities of Togoland.” The 
fields covered by the Ministries of the Togoland Gov- 
ernment are the following: interior; postal service and 
telecommunications; finance, agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry and waters and forests; mines, public works 
and transports, the economy and the plan; commerce 
and industry; public health; labor and social affairs; 
public education; information and the press. 

On the other hand, the Commission noted in its ob- 
servations that there are “various restrictions” on the 
autonomy enjoyed by the territory and its people. 

“Thus,” the report stated, “in particular article 26 
of the statute reserves to the central organs of the 
French Republic powers of legislation and regulation 
in respect of not only such matters as external affairs, 
defence, currency and the foreign exchange system, but 
also the penal code, the code of criminal procedure, 
the commercial code and administrative tribunals, the 
organization of justice under French law, the system 
of public freedoms (but not the protection of their 
exercise), the curricula and examination in secondary 
and higher education and the Labor Code and the 
regime of mineral resources (but not regulations for 
their application). Article 27 also provides that, inter 
alia, the Office of the High Commissioner, the officials 
responsible for coordination, the services concerned 
with the administration of justice under French law, 
the services in charge of defence, external security and 
frontier police, and the inspectorate of labor in an 
advisory role and the customs control service (but not 
the Togoland customs service) shall be officials or serv- 
ices of the French Republic.” 

The declaration of the French and Togoland Gov- 
ernments that, in general, the competences reserved to 
the French authorities are mostly of a financially or 
technically onerous character was noted by the Com- 
mission. In this respect, the Commission considered it 
will be possible progressively to transfer these services 
to the Togoland authorities, if necessary by placing 
technical personnel in an advisory capacity or other- 
wise at the disposal of the Togoland Government. 

On the basis of the information supplied concerning 
the interpretation of the statute, and the texts of certain 
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agreements between the French and Togoland Govern- 
ments, the Commission declared that “the statute has 
been interpreted in a broad manner.” Not only have 
the competences belonging to the Togoland authorities 
“been interpreted in a non-restrictive manner, but some 
of the competences specifically reserved to the French 
authorities have been much attenuated through inter- 
pretation.” 

The report added that the Commission was_ in- 
formed that, as a result of agreements between the 
Governments of France and Togoland, the maintenance 
of internal law and order “is now within the compet- 
ence of the Togoland Government, and that the High 
Commissioner will not intervene in the maintenance of 
public order except at the request or with the agree- 
ment of the Togoland Government.” The Commission 
suggested that this agreement be incorporated into the 
Statute 

The presence of armea forces and gendarmerie 
under French control was regarded by the Commission 
as “a substantial potential limitation on the autonomy 
enjoyed by Togoland.” While the Commission was told 
that in practice there is agreement between France and 
Fogoland on the strength of these forces, it felt there 
is no legal basis requiring this. It was suggested that a 
provision requiring such agreement should be inserted 
in the statute. 

Again, the Commission stated that it “is not con- 
vinced of the continued necessity for the provision of 
article 39.” This suspends during the period of trus- 
teeship the right of the Legislative Assembly under 
article 20 to dismiss the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers by voting a motion of censure. The Commis- 
sion suggested that the Statute should be amended so 
as to delete this provision, thereby “establishing a 
proper constitutional balance between the Government 
and the Legislative Assembly.” 


Status of Territory 


The Commission considered that the future political 
evolution of the territory’s status, together with its rela- 
tionship with France, should be left open to be decided 
in accordance with the wishes of the Togoland people 
The Commission also considered that the necessary 


trends of events will be that the degree of autonomy 
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granted to the territory under the statute will progres- 
sively be broadened. The Commission was confident 
that France will transfer to the Togoland authorities 
further powers when they request them. 

In view of these considerations, the Commission sug- 
gested that the French Government might wish to re- 
assert publicly that the statute, in its present form, 
does not represent the final relationship between Togo- 
land and France, and that the French Government will 
consider with sympathy any future views on Togoland’s 
status put forward by the elected representatives of the 
territory. The Commission believed this would help in 
creating an atmosphere of mutual understanding and 
collaboration between the various sections of public 


opinion in Togoland. It would also enable the Togo- 


land Government to give its undivided attention to the 
solution of many practical problems as a result of the 
application of the statute. 

In its other detailed observations, the Commission 
dealt with such matters as the modification of the 
statute, the current political situation, the holding of 
elections, political freedoms in the territory, the eco- 
nomic and social question, and the termination of the 
trusteeship administration over the territory. 

With regard to modifying the statute, the Commis- 
sion felt it might be desirable for Togoland “to assume 
full responsibility for the modification of the statute deal- 
ing with the internal organization of the country.” The 
subjects reserved to France “might form part of a sepa- 
rate agreement between the two Governments, which 
would include a procedure for its modification or termi- 
nation which could be exercised by both parties accord- 
ing to their free wishes.” 


Situation “Somewhat Tense” 

Commenting on the political situation, the Commis- 
sion declared that it had found a highly developed 
political consciousness and a lively interest in the 
political future of the territory, which has well-organized 
political parties with active local branches. The rela- 
tionship between the opposing parties was marked 
by “a certain bitterness,” and in consequence the politi- 
cal situation was “somewhat tense.” 

On this subject the Commission believed that all 
parties concerned should make renewed efforts in a 
spirit of compromise to remove the causes of this 
tension, and to establish a situation in which all parties 
can collaborate in the application of the statute. It 
noted in this connection that a suggestion made by a 
non-partisan organization—that the parties should par- 
ticipate in a round-table conference with a view to 
seeking a common basis for such collaboration—has 
been accepted in principle by all the political parties. 
The Commission felt that contacts between the parties 
in this or some other way might produce beneficial 
results. 

The Commission then expressed its awareness of the 
important points of difference concerning the territory’s 
future status which divide the government parties from 
those of the opposition. It believed, however, that “it 
might be possible to leave some of those points aside 
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for determination at a later period, when their solution 
would not be so difficult, and to find a basis for col- 
laboration, within the framework of the present con- 
stitutional situation, towards the solution of the im- 
portant political, economic and social proolems which 
confront the country.” 

With regard to the election question, the Commission 
considered that elections by universal suffrage to the 
Legisl: tive Assembly and other representative organs 
in Togoland “would represent the implementation of 
an important democratic principle embodied in the 
statute and might contribute towards the creation of a 
more favorable political atmosphere, in which the sup- 
port of the entire population of Togoland would be 
thrown behind the new political institutions created by 
the statute.” 

The Commission thought that the situation con- 
cerning the enjoyment of political freedoms in the 
territory “could be considerably improved through the 
collaboration of all concerned.” It appeared that in 
many areas opposition parties do not enjoy the same 
measure of political freedom of expression and assem- 
bly as the pro-government parties. 

The Commission believed that, “aside from the eas- 
ing of the present political tensions, one of the most 
beneficial results of such an improvement would be the 
development of wider contacts and the growth of 
mutual confidence and of a community of interests be- 
tween the various sections of the territory.” 

The Commission paid tribute to the many construc- 
tive aspects of the work of the administering authority 
in the economic, social and educational fields. It also 
noted that the Togoland Government “appears to have 
matters well in hand in the competences in those fields 
which it has taken over” and was formulating new 
development plans for which it hoped to have con- 
tinued aid from France. The Commission also com- 
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mented on the “excellent working and social relation- 
ships existing between the French and Togolanders.” 

On the question of the termination of trusteeship for 
Togoland, the Commission believed that at an appro- 
priate time the people of the territory would need to 
be consulted by appropriate means concerning their 
desires for the future status cf the territory. This con- 
sultation should, it was held, be undertaken in full 
agreement with the United Nations, as one of the two 
parties to the Trusteeship Agreement. 

The Commission’s 163-page report, which was 
adopted unanimously, included two annexes. The report 
recounted the background to the French Togoland 
question and the establishment of the Commission. It 
also detailed the interpretation given to the statute by 
both the French and Togoland authorities, dealt with 
the situation resulting from the practical application 
of the statute, and summarized the various views sub- 
mitted to the Commission by organizations and in- 
dividuals in the territory. 

During its journey through Togoland, from the sandy 
coastai plain flanking the Gulf of Guinea to the rolling 
savannah country of the north, the Commission re- 
ceived about a thousand written communications. Most 
of these were brief, simple statements expressing sup- 
port for the programs of the various political parties. 
Everywhere the Commission received a warm welcome 
from all sections of the population. In the introduction 
to its report, the Commission expressed “deep grati- 
tude” for the “overwhelming hospitality” accorded to it 
throughout the territory. 

Mr. Charles T. O. King, of Liberia, was Chairman 
of the Commission. 


Council’s Action 


The Trusteeship Council, in a resolution adopted on 
September 19, decided to transmit the Commission’s 
report on Togoland to the General Assembly “in order 
to set in motion an appropriate procedure for the early 
attainment of the final objective of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem in the territory.” In expressing its appreciation to 
the Commission for its report on Togoland, the Council 
commended the administering authority for the liberal 
way in which it is applying the new political statute for 
Togoland. The Council noted with satisfaction the ex- 
ercise by the Togoland authorities of the powers trans- 
ferred to them under the statute and the intention of 
the Togoland Government to hold new elections be- 
fore 1960, on the basis of direct universal suffrage, for 
a new Legislative Assembly. 

The Council considered that the Commission’s re- 
port, together with the statements of the representatives 
of the Government of France and the Government of 
Togoland, provides a useful and constructive basis for 
consideration and action by the General Assembly 
“with a view to reaching a mutually satisfactory solu- 
tion, in accordance with the Charter and the Trustee- 
ship Agreement.” The Council’s decision, embodied in 
a revised United States proposal, was taken by a vote 
of 9 to none, with 5 abstentions. 





Earlier this year the Review presented a series of eye-witness ac- 
counts of how United Nations technical assistance is affecting the 
lives of people of various races and continents. Set down in most 
cases by the experts themselves, these impressions described United 


Vations assignments in eight different countries. They were re- 
printed as a booklet entitled, “I Saw Technical Assistance Change 
Lives.” Turning from a general to a regional approach, the REVIEW 
now presents in two parts a survey of how the United Nations, 
through technical assistance, is helping to raise living standards 


in one of the great areas of the world 


Helping 


Southeast Asta. 


Southeast Asia to Help Itself 


_— AK—a silver lamp lifted above the foam. It 
calls from darkness the green of Far Eastern rice 
paddies. Scattering the dawn mist, it glides into one 
shy Asian valley after another. The rose-pink Everest 
whitens. Across India, day’s coming wakens the temple 
priests, the villagers, the bare-footed city crowds. Soon 
beds are emptying in Isfahan, in Jerusalem, in Istanbul 
The Sea of Marmora recovers its restless blue. Over 
another part of Asia, twilight will soon gather again 
In a short time, the Japanese will be putting out lan- 
terns which will lure to their nets the unsuspecting fish 
Over this vast region, where it can be daybreak and 
dusk at different points of the same land mass, a world 
is in the process of reorganizing itself. The southeastern 
portion of it alone is inhabited by something like halt 
the human race. It would be difficult to set limits to its 
potential riches. The future of this planet is certain to 
be deeply influenced by what is happening, or about to 
happen, there 


\lthough they are heirs to ancient civilizations, many 
of the countries within this region are very young, or 
actually new, as reckoned by students of contemporary 
history and by stamp collectors, for they gained their 
independence at various dates after the end of the 
Second World War. Before that, much of the area had 
been subject to the political and economic control of 
European nations. Under colonial rule, they saw the 
building of highroads, railways, bridges, hospitals, mis- 
sion schools, colleges, department stores, but the mass 
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of their people remained cut off from the industrializa- 
tion and the advance of democratic government which 
were changing the face of Western society. 

While Asian countries were an important source of 
raw materials for the new machine industries of the 
West, this relationship left them little scope for indus- 
trial development on their own. As in the West, so in 
Asia the last two or three centuries have witnessed an 
enormous increase in population. In Asia, however, 
economic progress has failed to keep up with this in- 
crease. As a result, there has been a widespread growth 
of poverty and that overcrowding of the poor in un- 
healthful cities upon which so many Western travelers 
in Asia have commented, some with repugnance only 
and some with the uneasy qualms of a conscience not 
entirely at rest. 

In contrast to the poverty of their people, it was 
known that many Asian countries possess great un- 
tapped reserves of mineral and other wealth. Nowhere 
is the extent of these reserves completely known, and. 
in countries such as Afghanistan, it is merely guessed at. 
As soon as political independence had been achieved 
after the Second World War, these countries set about 
the task of finding out precisely what their potential 
wealth amounted to. This meant surveying resources 
in minerals, soils, manpower, water-power, skills and 
capital. Each country planned a national program to 
develop these resources, with the double objective of 
raising the standard of living of its people and of en- 
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suring their economic, as well as their political, inde- 
pendence. 

Looking across the economic gap which separates 
them from Europe and America, the Asian peoples 
have become conscious of benefits which are wide- 
spread in an economically developed society and which 
are denied to all but the most fortunate in Asia. It 
would be a grave error to see this situation as one in 
which a number of ignorant beggar-nations confront a 
group of progressive and enlightened Western peoples. 
The difference between the two living standards is due 
chiefly to the fact that Asia was not in a position to 
move with the industrial tide stirring in the West since 
1800. The industrial revolution has scarcely affected 
the Asian peoples, save for the Japanese. In many coun- 
tries of the region, large-scale industrialization has been 
seriously encouraged only since 1950. In some coun- 
tries, it has still to begin. 


The Historic Past 


his relative situation of Asia and the West has not 
always been a feature of history. For a long period of 
time, those who sought luxury and elegance went to the 
East for them. Civilization had flourished in many 
Asian centres before establishing itself anywhere in 
Europe. Already in Ancient Rome, the wealth of India 
was proverbial. In the seventh and eighth centuries of 
the Christian era, Chinese travelers to India were deeply 


impressed by the civilization they found, despite the 
antiquity and refinement of their own brilliant culture. 

The modern world might learn some valuable lessons 
from buried cities like Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa in 
the Indus Valley, where archaeologists have found the 
relics of a civilization 5,000 years old, which seems to 
have been unique in having no weapons of war. In a 
later century, it was the Indian Emperor Asoka who, 
renouncing war to devote himself to the good of his 
people, left perhaps the most engaging example of an 
enlightened ruler that the world has seen. 

It is surely no accident that the region of Southeast 
Asia and the Far East gave birth to four of the world’s 
greatest religious and ethical systems—Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Shintoism. Moreover, the 
largest Moslem communities are not to be found in the 
Middle East, where Mohammedanism took its rise, but 
in Pakistan and Indonesia. Asia’s spiritual treasures 
may not have tempted the European merchants and 
seamen to her fabled coasts, but that continent’s silks, 
gold, spices and precious stones were the prize which 
led to the great European explorations of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and so to that widening of 
horizons which was the beginning of the “modern” 
world. In that world, the peoples of Asia have hitherto 
shared only to a limited extent. 

For many centuries, those peoples had skills in agri- 
culture, metal working. architecture, weaving and a 


Economic progress in Asia has failed to keep up with enormous increases in population, but, with the 
help of technical assistance, the Asians themselves have made a start at improving their situation. 
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UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANC 
PROGRAMME ’ 


PHILIPPINES 


In technical assistance, the fruit of the world’s experience is made available to a country requesting 
such aid, for skills of many nations can be drawn on in recruiting the experts, as in this group. 


whole range of other activities equal to any known 
elsewhere. When the coming of the industrial revolu- 
tion in Europe coincided with the loss of political and 
economic independence by various Asian peoples, the 
Asian craftsman found himself outstripped by the 
power of the factories overseas. Such capital as was 
available in the Asian countries was seldom used to 
further industrial progress there, and a gap in economic 
standards developed between East and West which has 
come to be one of the gravest problems of the present 
time. 


United Nations Technical Assistance 


The governments which have assumed control of 


these newly independent countries have, for the most 
part, found themselves confronted by a potential wealth 
of which they knew relatively littke and by the very 
present certainty of an underemployed, illiterate and 
disease-ridden population. Those governments know 
that the winning of political independence will not, by 
itself, solve a country’s problems. Far-reaching cam- 
paigns are still required if every citizen is to be given 
the same prospect of a decent life as would be his in 
the economically advanced countries. 

The launching of these campaigns by countries which 


recently became independent has helped to awaken a 
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sense of responsibility on the part of those economically 
advanced peoples themselves, and a combination of the 
two factors led to the great international technical as- 
sistance programs operating in Asia. Among these, the 
largest in scale have been the United States Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and the Colombo 
Plan of the British Commonwealth. More modest in 
its resources, the United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance offers Asia the fruit of the 
world’s experience in a way which is unique. 

This uniqueness of the United Nations program 
consists partly in the fact that it can draw upon the 
skills of all countries in recruiting its experts and in 
placing its fellows. All of the organizations participating 
in the program enjoy this general advantage, while each 
is responsible only for the provision of technical assist- 
ance in its special sphere. The United Nations itself 
provides technical assistance to governments in three 
fields—public administration, social welfare and eco- 
nomic development. The United Nations department 
concerned is known as the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration. It has a Canadian Director-General, Dr. H. L. 
Keenleyside, and a Mexican Deputy Director, Gustavo 
Martinez Cabanas. 

The huge populations of Southeast Asia and the 
urgency of their need have called for a maximum ex- 
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penditure of United Nations technical assistance funds. 
Since the expanded program was launched in 1950, it 
has been in that area that the highest percentage of the 
money contributed for this purpose by governments 
has been spent. From 1950 to June 30, 1957, the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 
made available to governments in Asia and the Far East 
the services of 602 experts. In the same period, 1,491 
fellowships and scholarships were awarded. Here, as in 
other parts of the world, the United Nations helps gov- 
ernments only at their request, and its assistance is 
necessarily on a very much smaller scale than the de- 
velopment programs which those governments them- 
selves are directing. 


Public Administration 


One of the fields in which technical assistance sought 
from the United Nations has steadily grown since 1950 
is that of public administration. Governments in coun- 
tries which recently became independent are faced with 
the problem of providing an efficient machinery for 
running the nation’s affairs. Where far-reaching eco- 
nomic development programs have to be launched, the 
existence of a well-trained and reliable civil service 
may be vital to success. 

It is precisely in this field that a shortage of good 
administrators often exists in the newly independent 
countries. There is thus all the more scope for United 
Nations facilities which enable such “young” govern- 
ments to take into account the experience of others in 
dealing with their own administrative needs and prob- 
lems. Various Asian governments have shown their 
willingness to seek this advice. It is a proof of their 
confidence in the United Nations that they accept 
guidance in so sensitive a field as government adminis- 
tration. 


Social Welfare 


Advice has been sought from the United Nations on 
the social aspects of economic development, particularly 
in the field of community action, by which both city- 
dwellers and villagers are encouraged to cooperate in 
solving local problems and to work together to effect 
improvements. Such technical assistance in social wel- 
fare is mainly concerned with improving living condi- 
tions, with community effort to remedy defects or to 
remove abuses resulting from ignorance, inertia, 
prejudice and similar obstacles to progress. Other 
improvements on a larger scale, such as town planning, 
have called for the services of a number of United 
Nations experts. 


Economic Development 


Economic development is the broadest area in which 
governments turn to the United Nations for technical 
assistance. It covers many phases of human activity. 
Some of the United Nations experts have helped Asian 
countries to analyze their economies and to formulate 
development programs. Thus, in Indonesia, a number 
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of international experts have served in the national 
planning bureau, advising on such questions as mone- 
tary policy, national income, natural resources, labor 
and manpower. 

In industrial development, help has been given to 
various Asian governments in such fields as leather, 
ceramics, glass, textiles, building materials, silk, salt, 
iron and steel, shipbuilding, pulp and paper, cottage 
and small-scale industries. Governments have been 
helped to carry out surveys of their natural resources. 
including power, water, petroleum, coal and other 
minerals. 

A United Nations engineer may help to install equip- 
ment and to set high production standards for making 
penicillin in a country where it is urgently needed and 
has never been made before. Another may advise on 
some technical error which is reducing the value of a 
factory’s output or on the location of river ports to 
help in transporting timber or minerals from upcountry 
to the coast. Many United Nations experts are helping 
to set up entirely new industries, which will profoundly 
change the national economy and in time will influence 
world trade as a whole. 

Technical assistance to help in the economic develop- 
ment of countries gets less publicity than the campaigns 
to improve health, to grow more food and to spread 
education. In its way, however, it is just as important. 
The low living standards of Asia’s masses will never 
really improve until there are sufficient jobs to go 
round among them. Every citizen must be able to 
come home with enough money in his pocket to ensure 
him the possibility of a decent life. It will not help 
very much to use modern medicine to build millions 
of able-bodied citizens and to give them a school or 
college education if most of them are left with no work. 
no chance to earn a reasonable livelihood and no 
outlet for their healthy energies or trained minds. Their 
country’s future will depend largely upon the degree 
of thought with which its economic problems are met. 
Each new industrial project which has been wisely 
appraised will help to get a little more money into the 
pockets of some of the people who need it most. 

In time, the effects of a gradual rise in their purchas- 
ing power and living standard will affect not only their 
own countries, but even those more economically 
advanced. Latin America, with a population at least 
ten times that of Canada, imports little more than 
Canada does from its neighbor, the United States. This 
is because a lower standard of living and lower purchas- 
ing power in the Latin American countries make it 
impossible for them to offer a market for international 
trade comparable to that of Canada. It has been esti- 
mated that Latin American purchases of industrial 
imports would double if the average income on that 
continent could be raised by no more than five per 
cent, or even less. A similar argument applies to the 
still more numerous inhabitants of Southeast Asia, 
where very low incomes and widespread underemploy- 
ment restrict purchasing power to the absolute necessi- 
ties of life and to a minimum of them. 
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Learning how to rehabilitate a handicapped little body, to design some vital engineering project 
or to improve the health of livestock—study eagerly pursued by young Asians at home or abroad. 


The United Nations technical assistance program 1s 
able to use the resources of Asia itself to help Asia 
About a quarter of the experts working for the United 
Nations or the specialized agencies come from countries 
which receive technical assistance under the same pro- 
gram. Of these, a number hail from Southeast Asia 

One of the carliest United Nations missions in Burma 
was headed by an Indonesian expert and included two 
Japanese industrial advisers. Experts from India, Pak- 
istan, Taiwan and Thailand have served as lecturers 
it the regional railway training centre in Lahore. At 
the beginning of 1957, when India had sixteen non 
Indian experts helping her under the program, eight 
of her own nationals were serving as United Nations 
experts abroad. An orthopaedic surgeon from the 
Philippines was working on an assignment in Indonesia 
These United Nations experts from Asia have by no 
means limited their advice to their own region, They 
have worked in the Middle East, in Africa and in Latin 
America. A’ Japanese silk spinning expert might be 
working in Iran, an Indian personnel administrator in 
Egypt, a Philippine social welfare adviser in Guatemala 

The same possibility of using Asian resources applies 


to the fellowship program 
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In 1955, the United Nations gave more than two 
hundred fellowships for persons from Southeast Asia 
and the Far East to study or train abroad for periods 
of up to one year. Many of the fellows went to the 
technically advanced countries such as the United 
States or those of Western Europe, but others found 
the facilities they wanted nearer home. An Indonesian 
studied meteorology in India, and a Sinhalese invest- 
ment banking in Japan. A group of fellows from Indo- 
nesia participated in a study tour on community devel- 


opment in Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan. Fellows 


from different parts of Asia are constantly in attendance 
at various regional training centres. They come also 
from many countries to seminars such as that organized 
in 1957 at Bangkok, where they discussed how to help 
the women of Asia to participate more directly in 
public life. Another seminar held in 1957 met in Java 
at the Solo Rehabilitation Centre, which in a few years 
has established itself as a model institution of its kind 
for the entire region 

It is sometimes difficult to evaluate the precise 
results achieved by fellows on returning home, yet 
cases frequently occur where progress can be directly 


related to a United Nations fellowship. Thus, one 
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Burmese railway official who studied in the United 
Kingdom was able to save his Government a large sum 
of money by applying the new methods he had learned 
abroad. He showed that the plan for mechanizing an 
important freightyard near Rangoon could be carried 
out by much simpler and cheaper methods than his 
Government had envisaged. 
The United Nations Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration in New York, which handles the recruitment 
of experts and the granting of fellowships, keeps 
closely in touch with another United Nations organ 
which has its headquarters in Bangkok. This is the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE), which acts as a link between the United 
Nations and the economic activities of the Asian coun- 
tries. ECAFE seeks to provide a forum where Asian 
representatives may meet to review economic problems, 
to exchange ideas and to reach conclusions helpful 
both to their own countries and to international action. 
Its meetings are held each year in a different country, 
and, since trade is world-wide, certain non-Asian 
countries, including all the great powers, are members. 
Within the framework of ECAFE, these representatives 
are working together to find solutions for some of 
Asia’s most urgent economic problems. Asia’s govern- 
ments lay great emphasis on the need for research, 
Statistics and planning in the economic development 
programs now under way there. In these respects, 
ECAFE has done pioneer work by helping in the study 
and evaluation of Asia’s economic life. Some of its 


published studies in that field were the first ever under- 


taken, and its annual Economic Survey has become 
a standard work of reference. 

One pioneer survey called for in 1957 was for an 
overall assessment of Asia’s hydroelectric resources. 
This suggestion was put forward by a working group 
of experts from twelve Asian countries and others from 
the Federal Republic of Germany, New Zealand, the 
USSR and the United States. The experts suggested 
that Asia’s hydroelectric possibilities should be assessed 
under four headings, namely, theoretical potential, 
technically feasible potential, economically feasible 
potential and the potential of present capacity. To help 
in making the necessary investigations, the experts 
suggested that application be made by Asian govern- 
ments to the United Nations or other aid programs. 

EcAFE’s work on flood control and water resources 
may be cited as an example of the way in which it 
helps to promote thinking along regional lines and so 
to avoid the limiting effects of nationalism and frontiers. 
Asia’s rivers carry about a quarter of the world’s 
available water and provide more than one third of 
the world’s water-power potential. They are also a 
source of great danger from uncontrolled floods. The 
effort to control floods has not been made on a regional 
basis, nor has much been done to develop Asia’s huge 
water resources for the common advantage. 

At ECAFE meetings, it is well known to all parti- 
cipants that action taken on the upper reaches of a 
great river may have important results for the lives 
of millions of inhabitants of another region, and perhaps 
another nationality, nearer its mouth. Those participants 


Flood control is a problem which is common to all countries of a region, and for that reason the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East has promoted thinking and action along regional lines. 
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realize that the proper use of a great river must provide 
justly for the needs of flood control, farm irrigation, 
drinking water and hygiene, industrial and hydroelec 
tric power, water transport, and still other, sometimes 
conflicting, factors. An overall plan must be based on 
reliable information and an unprejudiced view of all 
the claims involved. This means learning to think in 
broader terms than those of purely national interests 

‘he technical studies and regular personal meetings 
Of specialists and others sponsored by ECAFE are certain 
to encourage a give-and-take attitude among the na 
tional representatives of this vast region. Never before 
in the long history of Asia has this been done. Never 
before have all the countries of the region gathered 
together to examine economic problems which are of 
concern to them all. One result of such consultation 
has been that some of the experts visiting Asian 
countries under the United Nations technical assistance 
program are asked to make their advice and experience 
available on a regional basis, so that many countries 
can profit from their mission at the same time. There 
is a constant interplay of cooperation between ECAFI 
and the United Nations Technical Assistance Adminis 


tration itself, some of whose experts help in realizing 
economic projects first worked out around an ECAFE 
table in Bangkok and later referred by Asian govern- 
ments to New York for advice by international experts 
whom the United Nations recruits to serve them. 


Some Case Histories 

\s these lines are being read, an expert is probably 
starting somewhere from his home for an assignment 
in Asia. Another may be returning with his mission 
completed. The experiences of these experts cover 
almost every facet of human life. Their work is a long- 
term process, and it is one which must continue to 
occupy mankind for a long time to come. Any selection 
of their assignments can give only an inadequate 
picture. The following examples of technical assistance 
projects in Southeast Asia and the Far East have been 
chosen almost at random from many hundreds. They 
should be read as sample indications of what is happen- 
ing there under the United Nations flag, rather than 
as a representative account of developments in a broad 
and complex field. Taken together, they foretell a rich 
chapter in the story of human cooperation. 


Flood control, power generation and irrigation—the aims of harnessing a river. 


An Indian River Is Harnessed 


Gone rHING like a quarter of the world’s population 
~" lives in the great river valleys of Asia. These people 
depend for their living upon the water which the great 
rivers bring into their fields, gardens and homes. The 
rivers also are the great highways by which trade moves 


up and down the country. Nowhere, however, are the 
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rivers of the world more capricious than in Asia. Hardly 
a year passes there without vast destruction of life and 
property by floods. Even when the waters are not raging 
unchecked through villages and across farms, they are 
allowing a huge potential of energy to run to waste. 
If controlled by irrigation dams, this water could be 
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A rock blasting squad on its way to work at the great Bhakra dam. 


used to change great regions of parched land into rich 
fruit orchards and farms. It could provide electrical 
power to establish industries which, in turn, would help 
many millions of people to improve their )»-ecariously 


low standard of living. 

In India, the very name of the former state of Punjab 
means “Land of the Five Rivers.” These five rivers 
eventually flow together as the Indus and, as such, 
reach the Indian Ocean at Karachi. The easternmost 
of the five rivers is the Sutlej, which breaks out of the 
Himalaya by the gorge of Bhakra. The first plans for 
its control date back many years, as its waters would 
provide an obvious means of irrigating great areas of 
arid land in the Punjab, but it was only after the Second 
World War that the Nangal Dam was actually built 
eight miles downstream from the gorge of Bhakra. 
While its main purpose was to divert the waters of the 
River Sutlej into a forty-mile-long canal supplying the 
Bhakra irrigation system, powerhouses were also built 
at two points along the canal, with a total initial in- 
stalled capacity of 96,000 kilowatts. 

The Nangal canal was inaugurated by Prime Minister 
Nehru in 1954; half a year later the first powerhouse 
came into operation. In 1955, work was started on 
a new dam in the Bhakra gorge itself, which will open 
vast new potentialities of hydroelectric power for the 
region. The construction of the Bhakra Dam will rank 
as one of the great engineering feats of the modern 
world. It will have an initial installed capacity of 
500,000 kilowatts and will create a new lake 55 miles 
long, to form which no less than 366 villages will have 
to be submerged and 30,000 people will have to be 
settled in new homes. To keep the Nangal system func- 
tioning while this new Bhakra Dam is under construc- 
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tion, two large diversionary tunnels had to be driven 
through the mountainside. These tunnels are as large as 
those at the Boulder Dam in the United States, while 
the Bhakra Dam itself is 700 feet high and will be the 
highest straight gravity dam in the world. 

The United Nations had no part in the actual plan- 
ning of these great dams, but in 1954 the first United 
Nations expert, a civil engineer, requested by the Gov- 
ernment of India, arrived to take part in the project. 
The Indian Government asked for his assignment to be 
extended to the end of 1955. Work on the Nangal Dam 
was largely performed by manual labor, following the 
traditional Indian practice, but at Bhakra the mountain 
gorge is so narraw that the use of a large number of 
laborers is impractical. Construction work here has 
therefore been mechanized as far as possible. 


Training on the Job 


Two other TAA experts were requested by the Gov- 
ernment of India as the great engineering work pro- 
ceeded. One was a specialist in dam design, and 
the other in electrical equipment. The stay of these 
experts also was prolonged at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, and both experts have given lectures and 
conducted courses in addition to their regular work in 
the field. A vast project such as the Bhakra Dam gives 
an opportunity for many Indian engineers, technicians 
and workers to acquire practical training on the job 
and to benefit from the experience of foreign countries, 
whose experts are cooperating with them. This working 
side by side with foreign experts is supplemented by 
theoretical training at the Water Resources Develop- 
ment Training Centre in the University of Roorkee. 
The Centre serves other countrie$S besides India, and 











some of its students have gone abroad for further study 


with United Nations fellowships 

The United Nations experts working on these great 
Indian projects cannot themselves expect to see the full 
results of their efforts. It will be years before the arid 
countryside gradually changes into a green and fruitful 
expanse. On a long-term view, however, the importance 
to India of such a project as the Bhakra-Nangal system 
can hardly be overestimated. About seven million acres 
of land which, until now, have been arid throughout the 
winter months will be irrigated with the help of the new 
artificial lakes, in which the summer monsoon rains will 
be stored for use on the farms. Gone will be the wastage 
of essential water supplies in a parched land, and gone. 
also, will be the recurring terror of the great floods. 


i 





ch IGURES tell the story.” With this modest yet con- 

fident sentence, the Director of the Ceylon Institute 
of Scientific and Industrial Research (cisir), Dr. Fran- 
cis Godwin, opened his second annual report to the 
Governing Board. That report, submitted in May 1957, 
described how the volume of research, reckoned in 
rupees, represented 175 per cent of that accomplished 
in the previous year. The Institute received three times 
as much in funds from private manufacturers and 
autonomous organizations, 162 per cent as many pay- 
ing clients were served during the year; and at least 
two out of every five of the first year’s users came back 


for further technical services. 









4n experiment in the research laboratory of the Ceylon In 


A Research Institute in Ceylon 





As for the electric power which the controlled river 
will generate, this opens entirely new perspectives for 
the inhabitants of this part of India. Besides bringing 
electricity into many thousands of homes, it will make 
possible the setting up of important new industries. 
Already, a big fertilizer plant is being planned, and 
other factories are certain to follow. 

The engineering achievement of Bhakra-Nangal 
seems bound to exert a profound influence on the 
economic history of the former Punjab. The village 
people know very well what changes are in store for 
them, and old Indian peasants have been described as 
shedding tears of joy at the prospect of a happier life 
for their children and grandchildren when man at last 
controls the great river instead of trembling before it. 







' 


stitute. 


Manufacturers and industrial investors do not usu- 
ally pay for technical services unless they have good 
reason to believe that the investment will return more 
than its cost, and the record of Cistk demonstrates the 
contribution which it is making to the country’s econ- 
omic growth. This application of improved techniques 
to industry means greater production for Ceylon, 
higher efficiency, better products at lower cost and 
therefore, in time, a higher standard of living for the 
Sinhalese consumer. 

What share in the successful launching of this Cey- 
lon Institute can be claimed for the international organ- 
izations? Since CISIR started operations, the services 
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of its Director, Dr. Francis Godwin, of the United 
States, and of its Chief Engineer, Dr. Ralph Liljelund, 
of Sweden, have been provided jointly by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the United Nations Technical Assistance Admini- 
stration. Working with them is a staff of sixty-two, as 
the Institute enters its third year. The early successes of 
CISIR are a good illustration of the advantages of pool- 
ing knowledge on an international scale. 

The Institute was established by Ceylon’s Parliament 
with a five-year donation from the Government, but it 
is an autonomous institution, enjoying a completely 
nonpolitical and impartial status. It seeks to provide 
efficient service in applied research and production 
technology for Ceylon’s Government, public services, 
factories both publicly and privately owned, cottage 
industries and the general public. It concentrates on 
strictly practical problems. 

The Director says that a staff member with “qualifi- 
cations” alone would be of little value. “Technical 
curiosity, down-to-earth experience at making things 
operate and a realistic understanding of the role of the 
rupee in industrial production are no less important,” 
he has written. “A considerable number [of the staff | 
at all levels are themselves personally capable of oper- 
ating various types of industrial machinery, and some 
of them do so regularly, A good many are at home in 
a workshop, and some have workshops at home. In- 
dustrial research is not a white collar job.” 

It was a tribute to the success of CIsiIR when the 
Director was invited in 1957 by the Governments of 


Singapore and of the Federation of Malaya jointly to 
visit their two territories and to make recommendations 
as to how similar industrial research facilities might be 
set up to aid in their own development programs. 


Sugar from Palms 

The variety of research projects undertaken by the 
Ceylon Institute and of the help given to inquirers 
illustrates the broad range of its activities after only 
two years of existence. The Institute’s second annual 
report gives the following examples of typical questions 
addressed to its library. “What are the British Standard 
Specifications for Aluminium Channels?” “Can you get 
me this article from a Japanese technical journal?” 
“What is the price of common brick in other coun- 
tries?” “I want information on the construction of a 
cement plant.” “What can you tell me about the tech- 
nique of soft soldering?” “Have you any books on 
plumbing?” 

Other information is given in the form of practical 
demonstrations. An example would be the Institute's 
Centre at Kakkapalliya, where one of the principal 
purposes of the project is to show the villagers exactly 
how they can make palm sugar. The Institute dis- 
covered that a simplified small-scale process would con- 
vert the sweet toddy of the palmyra palm to high-rate 
granulated sugar virtually indistinguishable from com- 
mercial cane sugar, with molasses or syrup as a by- 
product. The palm sugar development at Kakkapalliya 
attracted widespread attention even outside Ceylon and 
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even before the Institute had published any bulletins 
on the subject. Similar experiments gave very satis- 
factory results with sweet toddy from coconuts. Each 
gallon of toddy was found to yield almost a pound of 
high-rate sugar plus nearly a pound of treacle. During 
the experimental production of the coconut sugar, it 
was in great demand at a premium price, and even the 
treacle was bought eagerly at double the usual price 
because of its clarity and cleanness. 

The making of sugar from the palmyra palm was 


only one development in an extensive study of the 


commercial possibilities of various palmyra palm 
products. Attention was given to the palmyra leaves 
used for making mats and baskets. The wider use of 
these has always been impeded by their tendency to 
deteriorate through mould and bacterial attack. Tests 
carried out by cIsIR showed that leaves treated with 
certain inexpensive chemicals showed no visible deter- 
ioration after two months of storage in a chamber 
specially prepared to accelerate the aging process. 


Rubber Industry 


Ceylon’s important rubber industry has also benefited 
from the research carried out by the Institute under its 
UNTAA director. Following a staff member's suggestion, 
the Institute developed a new type of rainguard for 
protecting the tapping panel of rubber trees, A patent 
has been taken out for this rainguard, which permits no 
leak-through flowing down the tree and is accordingly 
expected to protect the rubber trees from bark disease. 
Other studies by cisiR have been directed to the im- 
provement of ropes used by those who climb the 
slender palms for coconut tapping. Rope exposed to 
normal weathering loses at least fifty per cent of its 
original strength within six months and at least seventy- 
five per cent of its strength in one year. Ropes treated 
with copper oleate—the best chemical tested so far— 
have shown from sixty to one hundred per cent of their 
original strength after twelve months of exposure. The 
ultimate objective of CISIR is to reduce the number of 
deaths and injuries which occur in the coconut industry 
through the breaking of ropes. 

The Ceylon Government has sponsored a project to 
find local materials from which tannin could be manu- 
factured to save nearly 400,000 rupees now spent on 
imports and also to provide a Ceylon product for the 
very large potential export market. Most of the natural 
sources of tannin are plants which grow in Ceylon, but 
many of them have not been investigated up to now. 
In the course of its inquiries on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, CISIR has found that there is a need for a more 
thorough and reliable botanical study of Ceylon. Trees 
and plants described in official literature as “very 
common” have been found to be unobtainable, although 
they have undoubtedly been identified in the past. A 
better knowledge of Ceylon’s rich vegetation might be 
of great value in her development program. 

Examples of plants studied by Cisir for their indus- 
trial use include some which can be made to produce 
vegetable oils and potential by-products. Work by CIsIR 
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has shown, for example, that bran from parboiled rice, 
especially if the rice has previously been steeped in 
water, produces free fatty acid much more rapidly than 
bran from raw rice. Oil from bran so treated showed 
eighty per cent of free fatty acid after only three days, 
whereas in parallel tests the oil took two months to 
develop in bran from raw rice, Perhaps for the first 
time anywhere, the Institute has studied, by modern 
techniques, the properties of chaulmoogra oil, as pro- 
duced in Ceylon. This oil is used in the treatment of 
leprosy. Cisir was the first body in the world to report 
the presence in it of linoleic acid. 

Other vegetable products with which cisir has been 
concerned include sago and coconut milk. In India, the 
manufacture of sago, or pearl tapioca, is a thriving 
industry, but in Ceylon manufacturing opportunities 
have been all but overlooked. The island now consumes 
about a thousand tons of sago per year, which would 
represent the product of about 1,500 acres, and the 
Institute has prepared an information bulletin on sago, 
mainly intended for the owners of small factories. A 
private research project sought to develop a concen- 
trated food product from coconut milk—the oil-in- 
water emulsion obtained by extracting the grated 
€oconut kernel with water. As the result of extensive 
investigations carried out with the help of cisir, a 
Satisfactory process has been developed and patented 
for preserving the concentrate, and an industrial firm 
expects to be selling this useful food product in the 
near future 

Yet another activity of CIsiR concerned with Ceylon’s 
vegetable products was a detailed soil survey of 6,176 
acres earmarked for sugar production. These soils 
were classified as good, fair, poor and unsuitable for 
Sugar, and a map was prepared showing their exact 


disposition. Recommendations were made for improv- 


ee 


Srll another pro 


ing the areas classified as fair or poor, and alternative 


crops were suggested for those areas and for those 


classified as unsuitable for sugar. 

Iwo other examples of advice given by CISIR concern 
acetic acid production and the use of industrial waste. 
At the request of the Ministry of Industries and Fish- 
eries, the Institute studied present-day prospects of 
making acetic acid in Ceylon for use by the rubber 
industry. It was found that coconut shells would prove 
uneconomic as a source of supply but that, if fomented 
molasses used in the sugar industry were employed for 
this purpose, the molasses from one sugar mill alone 
could supply all Ceylon’s requirements for acetic acid 
and enough industrial alcohol to replace the whole of 
her imports, and this in a factory less than half the 
size originally contemplated. 

The advice given on the use of industrial waste was 
for a private firm in Ceylon which was looking for a 
“filler” to use with agricultural chemicals and pest and 
weed-killers. After testing various materials, CISIR ob- 
tained excellent results with dusts formed at a cement 
factory during the processes of drying and calcining. 
Up to then, dust released into the atmosphere by that 
cement factory had been the subject of constant protests 
by residents of the area, and no solution had been 
found. Thanks to the advice of cisir, the waste material 
of one industry was converted from an expensive liabil- 
ity into an asset which it could sell to another. At the 
same time, CISIR provided the answer to a_ serious 
public nuisance and menace to health, 


(Further accounts of technical assistance projects in 
Vietnam, Nepal, Burma, Pakistan and the Philippines 
and of a research project for Southeast Asia as a whole 
will be given in the second instalment of this two-part 
article. ) 


in Ceylon is low-cost housing built with rammed earth 
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Council Fails to Recommend 


Three Membership Applications 


F \ptepsgron for membership in the United Nations 

by the Republic of Korea, Vietnam and the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic have once again been con- 
sidered by the Security Council. After two meetings on 
September 9, the Council failed to endorse favorable 
recommendations on each of the three applicants. Pro- 
posals for the admission of the Republic of Korea and 
Vietnam, while supported by ten members of the Coun- 
cil, were not adopted because of negative votes cast in 
each instance by a permanent member of the Council 
—the USSR. The admission of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic was also denied, after a USSR proposal for 
membership failed to obtain the necessary majority of 
seven affirmative votes. 

The Council’s reconsideration of the membership 
applications of the Republic of Korea and of Vietnam 
took place as a result of a General Assembly resolu- 
tion last February. At that time the Assembly reaf- 
firmed its recognition that both these applicants were 
fully qualified for United Nations membership. Both 
the Republic of Korea and Vietnam have unsuccess- 
fully applied for membership on three previous occa- 
sions. 

The request of the Mongolian People’s Republic for 
membership was contained in a cable to the President 
of the Security Council from S$. Avarzed, the Mongolian 
Foreign Minister. A memorandum attached to this re- 
quest outlined the political, economic and cultural life 
of the country. Applications for membership by this 
country—generally known as Outer Mongolia—had 
been rejected by the Security Council in December 
1956, and in 1949, 1947 and 1946. 


A “Blood Relation” 


The admission to membership of the Republic of 
Korea was recommended in a draft resolution sponsored 
by eight Member States: Australia, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, France, the Philippines, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

Opening the discussion on this question, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, declared that 
the Council now had an opportunity to correct a his- 
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toric injustice, The Republic of Korea was “a blood 
relation” of the United Nations and of all the countries 
in the world none held a greater claim to membership, 
he said. Moreover, the United Nations recognized the 
Republic of Korea as the only lawful government in 
Korea, a fact which had been confirmed in blood and 
battle. Representatives of the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea participated in General Assembly dis- 
cussion of Korean problems, while the Republic also 
took an active part in the work of many of the special- 
ized agencies. 

Mr. Lodge noted that the General Assembly has 
repeatedly voted for Korea’s admission to the United 
Nations. The record was well known. A great Asian 
nation was being deprived of its most elementary right 
by “an alien force which will not concede the right 
of nations and peoples to live their own lives in their 
own way.” The United States reiterated its determin- 
ation to work for justice in Korea and was confident 
that, with determination, justice would prevail. 

Emphatic support for the admission of the Republic 
of Korea to membership was also expressed by the 
eight co-sponsors of the draft resolution, as well as 
by the representatives of Iraq and Sweden. Similar sup- 
port was given to the joint draft resolution recom- 
mending the admission of Vietnam. This proposal was 
submitted by the same eight delegations. 

A different approach was taken by Arkady A. Sobo- 
lev, of the USSR, who contended that the admission of 
the Republic of Korea alone would create a privileged 
position in relation to the other part of Korea and 
would only worsen existing relations between the two 
parts of the country. Mr. Sobolev recalled that at the 
General Assembly’s eleventh session, his delegation 
had favored the simultaneous admission of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea and the Republic of 
Korea. This type of objective approach would, he said, 
emphasize the necessity of bringing about Korean 
unification by peaceful means and by negotiations be- 
tween the interested parties. At the same time, the 
participation of representatives of the two parts of 
Korea in United Nations work would establish the 
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necessary conditions for the development of contact and 
cooperation and help bring the two parts of the country 
together so as to achieve unification. In recent years. 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea had re- 
peatedly made proposals for unification by peacetul 
means, But these proposals always met objections by 
the South Korean authorities, who were encouraged in 
their aggressive plans by the United States. 

The USSR representative went on to introduce an 
amendment to the draft resolution calling for the ad 
mission of South Korea. The amendment provided for 
the simultaneous admission to membership of both the 
Republic of Korea and the People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic ol Korea 

Furning to the question of the admission of Vietnam, 
Mr. Sobolev referred to the international agreement 
reached at the 1954 Geneva Conference and the pro 
vision for the holding of general elections in 1956 in 
Vietnam for the purpose of unifying the country. No 
progress had been made, however, in this respect. The 
Security Councils duty was to use its authority and 
influence in order to hasten the implementation of the 
Geneva Agreements and to achieve unification of the 
country. In view of this, the USSR proposed postpone- 
ment of the admission of Vietnam until the country’s 
unification 

With regard to the admission of the People’s Repub- 
lic of Mongolia, Mr. Sobolev recalled that in 1955 
Mongolia was one of the eighteen states recommended 
for membership. Seventeen of these recommended 
States had become Members of the United Nations, but, 
so far, the Mongolian Republic “remained a victim of 
the policy of discrimination.” It was obvious that the 
refusal of certain Member nations—in particular, the 
United States, the United Kingdom and France—to 
agree to the admission of Mongolia was motivated by 
nothing but a desire to refuse admission of a state 
whose political and social regime was unpopular with 
those countries. The entire history of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic demonstrated its desire to live in 
peace and friendship with all countries and, at present, 
it maintained diplomatic relations with fifteen coun- 
tries in Asia and Europe. 

The USSR maintained that Mongolia was fully qual- 
ified for membership in the United Nations and called 
on the Council to recommend its admission. 

In subsequent exchanges, the United States represent- 
ative rebutted allegations that his country was encour- 
aging South Korea in aggressive plans. Mr. Lodge as- 
serted that the opposite was the case and pointed out 
that the United States had never stated that it was 
sending atomic weapons to Korea. As for the “com- 
plicated” problem of divided countries referred to by 
the USSR representative, Mr. Lodge said they were 
divided only because the Soviet Union refused to per- 
mit free elections, Mr. Lodge maintained that there 
would be no problem of division if the Soviet Union 
would permit free elections. There was “nothing sin- 
ister,” except in the Soviet Union’s mind, about the 


idea of free elections. 
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Later in the debate Mr. Sobolev asserted that the 
USSR was striving for implementation of the decisions 
of the Geneva Conference of 1954, calling for the unifi- 
cation of Vietnam by means of free elections. This 
could not be said of the United States which, from the 
very beginning, had assumed “a negative position” re- 
garding these elections and which continued to main- 
tain that position. The USSR held that consideration of 
this question should be postponed until Vietnam be- 
came unified, in accordance with the decisions of the 
Geneva Conference. 

Mr. Lodge replied that he was aware of the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam’s refusal to hold nation-wide elec- 
tions, which were called for in the Geneva Agreements. 
One reason why it refused to hold them was its ap- 
prehension that the elections in the north would not 
be free. The people of Vietnam wished only to live 
their lives free from alien force and coercion. If the 
Soviet Union agreed with this, then there was “nothing 
to worry about at all,” Mr. Lodge added. 

Members supporting the admission of the Republic 
of Korea underlined the long and heroic struggle of the 
Korean people against aggression. Several speakers 


shared the United States’ view that no nation was more 


deserving of membership in the United Nations. Thus, 
Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, declared that the 
Republic of Korea's fight for freedom had won the res- 
pect and admiration of all free peoples everywhere. 
The manner in which Korea successfully repelled the 
forces of aggression and in which the Korean people 
and leaders had reconstructed their country after the 
ravages of war showed an indomitable will and a 
statesmanship which deserved the recognition of the 
United Nations. 

A number of other speakers shared these sentiments 
and stressed that both the Republic of Korea and Viet- 
nam were fully qualified for United Nations member- 
ship. 

The Voting 


After lengthy debate the Council voted on the 
various proposals concerning the admission applica- 
tions. The eight-nation resolution calling for the ad- 
mission of the Republic of Korea received 10 votes in 
favor and one against. It failed to be adopted because 
of the negative vote cast by a permanent member of 
the Council, the USSR. The Soviet Union amendment, 
suggesting the simultaneous admission of the Republic 
of Korea and the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea was rejected by a vote of one in favor (the 
USSR), 9 against, and one abstention (Sweden). 

The draft resolution recommending the admission 
of Vietnam also failed to be adopted, in a 10-1 vote, 
again because of the negative vote of the USSR. The 
latter’s proposal to postpone further consideration of 
Vietnam’s application for membership until the coun- 
try was unified after free elections was rejected by 
a vote of one to 10. 

Finally, the Council voted on the USSR proposal 
recommending the admission of the Mongolian People’s 
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Republic. This was rejected by 2 votes in favor (USSR 
and Sweden), 5 against, and 4 abstentions (Australia, 
Iraq, France and the United Kingdom). The negative 
votes included those of China and the United States. 
both permanent members of the Council, 

The representative of Sweden, Gunnar Jarring, in 
explaining his vote on the Mongolian application, said 
his delegation followed the line it had taken on other 
occasions, basing itself on the principle of universality. 


Mongolia’s Status 


A number of representatives expressed doubts over 
the qualifications of Outer Mongolia for admission. In 
explaining the United Kingdom’s abstention, Sir Pierson 
Dixon said his Government was not satisfied that Outer 
Mongolia was qualified to carry out the obligations 
which under the Charter must be assumed by all Mem- 
ber nations. In order to carry out these obligations, a 
state must enjoy independence and freedom of action 
and the United Kingdom was not convinced that Outer 
Mongolia possessed this independence and freedom of 
action. 

Other speakers considered that Outer Mongolia’s sta- 
tus was doubtful and that it resembled a dependent 
area. The President, speaking as the representative of 
Cuba. also recalled that a large number of men from 
Outer Mongolia participated in the aggression against 
*Korea 
the United Nations. Mr, Nunez-Portuondo reiterated 
that the “so-called Mongolian People’s Republic ac- 
tually has no legal existence.” 


an act of aggression repeatedly condemned by 


Replying to charges that the Mongolian People’s 
Republic did not exist, Mr. Sobolev said the Security 
Council once again found itself in an unenviable posi- 
tion when, as a result of the policy of discrimination 
practised by the United States, the admission of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic had been prevented. The 
United States and the countries which followed it had 


once again shown their complete lack of respect for the 
will of the General Assembly, which had proclaimed the 
principle of universality and which had recommended 
the admission of the Mongolian People’s Republic to 
the United Nations. The USSR reiterated its hopes that 
the Western powers—and first of all the permanent 
members of the Security Council—would reconsider 
their “regrettable position” regarding the admission of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic and also exert all 
their efforts towards promoting a peaceful unification 
of Korea and Vietnam, thereby creating a basis for 
their admission to the United Nations. 

Mr. Lodge said the United States had opposed Outer 
Mongolia’s admission not because of any dislike of its 
social system but simply because it could not regard 
Outer Mongolia as an independent state. The United 
States believed that every application for membership 
in the United Nations should “stand on its own feet” 
and should be voted for on its merits. 

Following the voting on the applications of the Re- 
public of Korea and Vietnam, the President made state- 
ments explaining his Government’s position. The dele- 
gation and Government of Cuba had consistently ad- 
hered to the view that, on the question of admission 
of new Members, in accordance with Article 4 of the 
Charter, a favorable Council recommendation should 
be considered as having been accepted if it has received 
seven or more votes, irrespective of the votes of all five 
permanent members in those seven affirmative votes. 
Mr. Nufiez-Portuondo added that, in conformity with 
the practice of the Security Council—a practice so far 
upheld by the majority—he was nevertheless obliged 
to declare that the recommendations for the admission 
of the Republic of Korea and Vietnam had failed of 
adoption because of the negative vote of a permanent 
member. He made this announcement without prejudice 
to the thesis sustained by his Government on this ques- 
tion. 
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Tisttors to Palestine refugee camps, inevitably set 
on sand or among rocks, unfailingly ask, “But what 
do the refugees do? 

UNRWA—the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency—has two mandates, both annually re-endorsed 
by the General Assembly, One is basic relief. The other, 
rehabilitation, is the attempt to find a constructive 
answer to the visitors’ question, 

The rehabilitation mandate, however, does not pro- 
vide that this answer may be found in political terms, 
although the overall problem of the 900,000 Palestine 
refugees living in the Gaza Strip, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Syria is a political creation and does not admit of any 
but a political solution. Still, UNRWa’s rehabilitation 
projects, though only palliative measures, are vitally 
significant for two reasons: first, because they add hope 
for improvement of the refugees’ present meagre rations 
and, secondly, because they are the indispensable ex- 
periments on the results of which larger self-support 
projects may one day be based. 

It was natural that in the early days of UNRWa’s re- 
habilitation activities (1952 to 1955) emphasis should 
have been placed on large-scale projects which would 
have rendered self-supporting the maximum number of 
refugees with the minimum delay 

The two most ambitious plans are the Sinai and the 
Yarmouk-Jordan projects. Both are agricultural de- 
velopment schemes. The former proposes to make 50.- 
000 refugees from Gaza self-supporting in northwest 
Sinat with water from the Nile; the latter hopes to 
create possibilities for up to 150,000 refugees in the 


Jordan valley. Extensive surveys and preliminary plans 


16 


Bank loans, largely UNRWA-financed, enabled marble 
and tobacco factories (left and far right) to modernize 
and to employ more Palestine refugees. An UNRWA loan 


Finding Work for 


were completed on both projects before they had to be 
shelved—the Sinai because the Egyptian Government 
did not feel that Nile water could yet be spared, and 
the Yarmouk-Jordan because of unresolved conflicts 
concerning national riparian rights to the waters in- 
volved. 

Meanwhile, UNRWA’s rehabilitation staff has been 
exploring and developing other fields. The greatest sin- 
gle venture, undertaken in partnership with UNESCO, 
has been its educational and training program, This 
now provides for 170,000 primary and secondary 
school children, 400 vocational trainees and 350 uni- 
versity students—on an annual minimum budget of five 
million dollars. 

Seven miles north of Jerusalem is the Kalandia 
Vocational Training Centre—one of UNRWA’s most 
successful self-support training projects, which was 
subsequently duplicated in Gaza. The Kalandia centre 
provides the Middle East with some of the tradesmen 
it so desperately needs and the refugee trainees with 
the satisfaction of a skill. 

West of Jerusalem, down the road descending toward 
Jericho, along which the Good Samaritan passed, there 
is a Bedouin encampment in the Judaean wilderness. 
with black goat-hair tents—like upturned boats—and 
here and there a strictly functional khaki ridge tent. 
These latter are made especially for the refugees by 
UNRWA’s Ghor Nimrin tent factory, just across the 
Jordan. The flocks of sheep grazing nearby, even the 
camels. may have been provided by UNRWA as part 
of its Bedouin livestock project, which has enabled 250 
families comprising 1,300 persons to achieve self-sup- 
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helped two refugee brothers build up a brisk shoe 
business. With UNRWA-government aid, families in a 
new agricultural settlement achieved _ self-support. 


Palestine Refugees 


port by the itinerant grazing life they knew around 
Beersheba (now in Israel) from time immemorial. 
These families have thus been able to abandon their 
unnatural dependence on UNRWaA’s rations. 

The Ghor Nimrin tent factory has given employ- 
ment to 250 refugees, many of whom have become 
skilled tradesmen. Hitherto, like all the Agency’s self- 
support activities, this project has been operated jointly 
with the Government. Now, after four years of pro- 
duction, it has fulfilled UNRWA’s need and is being 
handed over entirely to the Government. 

Beyond the Bedouin encampment and located within 
sight of the Dead Sea is the largest refugee camp— 
Aqabat Jabr, the temporary home for 45,000 persons. 
Here is centred the Yarmouk-Jordan valley anti- 
malaria campaign. Begun in 1954, this project has now 
virtually eliminated the incidence of clinical malaria 
in an area where before it was a scourge; and if co- 
operation with neighboring countries can be achieved, 
the disease can be eradicated altogether. This campaign, 
which was a prerequisite to any effective development 
in the Jordan valley, gives employment to one hundred 
laborers and training and experience to thirty more 
skilled workers who will be able to use their knowledge 
in other Middle East anti-malaria campaigns. 

Refugees in Agabat Jabr, as elsewhere, are entitled 
to free medical services, which include the use of 
UNRWaA-Subsidized hospitals manned in many cases by 
x-ray technicians and nurses who have been able to 
achieve self-support in this way by learning a skill in 
an UNRWA training project. This and similar training 
projects are helping to break down the historical pre- 
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judice against girls being trained and are helping girls 
to play their vital role in the developing Middle East- 
ern society. 

Agency-sponsored courses have included the train- 
ing of refugees in agriculture in West Jordan, in com- 
merce and trades in Lebanon and Gaza, even in civil 
aviation in Syria, while some sixty-five per cent of 
UNRWaA’s three thousand teachers have now had the 
benefit of teacher-training courses. 

Twenty-five miles north of Jericho—past the Mount 
of Temptation—is Merj Naaja, an UNRWA agricultural 
community village. Here the Agency, in cooperation 
with the Government, has done everything. It has 
found the water, dug the wells, provided, installed and 
manned the pumps. It has built the houses, the irri- 
gation channels, the bakery and the school; plowed and 
fertilized the land; provided the seed, the stock and the 
farming implements; paid for the schoolteachers, the 
farm manager, the pump mechanics and the fuel; and 
brought in the settlers. 

Despite all this, however—despite four years of 
effort, expense and experience—the Agency cannot yet 
claim to have mastered the technique of successfully 
setting up community self-support projects. The diffi- 
culties and disappointments at Merj Naaja have been 
shared with UNRWA’s three other current collective pro- 
jects at Ramadan in Syria, at Jisr el Majameh, twenty 
miles north of Merj Naaja—still in the Jordan valley, 
though on the other side of the river—and at El Hub- 
eileh, which is reached by a road out of Jerusalem 
which runs south through Bethlehem to Hebron. El 
Hubeileh differs in locale from the other three, which 
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are mostly on flat land, irrigable and unterraced, for 
it is perched on the rocky escarpment of the West 
Jordanian hills. But the difficulties inherent in all four 
are those endemic to community self-support projects 
in 1957. 

First, there is the existing political climate, which ts 
unfavorable to community resettlement. Since 1948, 
the restless thoughts of the refugees have centred on a 
return to their Palestine home. In the words of Henry 
R. Labouisse, the Director of UNRWA, in his 1956 an- 
nual report to the General Assembly, “the great major- 
ity maintain their collective claim that a grave injustice 
has been done to them and assert that the only ac- 
ceptable solution is a return to their homes.” 

Secondly, there is the tendency of a community, its 
vitality impaired by seven years of dependence on 
international relief, to “sag together.” There is the 
lamentable, if understandable, feeling that UNRWA 
should go on doing everything, rather than that the 
refugees should take up the responsibility themselves. 
This feeling would not obtain with such force if the 
refugee were trying to achieve self-support alone, as the 
individual-grant program described below clearly shows. 

Finally, the land is poor, always stony, sometimes 
salty, and often desert. The old Trans-Jordan itself was 
ninety per cent desert, while West Jordan by and large 
comprises the less fertile lands of Palestine. Onto such 
unpromising agricultural resources—already not able 
to support their own 800,000 persons—have been 
placed a further 500.000 as refugees. In Gaza, where 
the 200,000 refugees outnumber the indigenous in- 
habitants by two to one, the situation is worse. Small 
wonder, then, that land suitable for community agri- 
cultural schemes has been difficult to find. Where the 
land was better and more plentiful, as at Beit Quad on 
the frontier which looks across to Nazareth, a com- 
munity project quickly succeeded—but that was five 


years ago, 


Housing, Individual Grants 


UNRWaA’s other excursion into community self-sup- 


port projects—into housing—has been more successful. 
Three housing estates have now been completed, two 
in Amman and one in Jerusalem, while a fourth was 
planned in Irbed. The cost of each unit has averaged 
two thousand dollars. They have been turned over to 
that is, 


those who already have found themselves some sort of 


refugee families in a marginal-income position 


work and who, once relieved of the burden of paying 
rent, become completely independent of UNRWa’s assist- 
ance. Though not without community complaints, these 
projects have rendered 126 families completely self-sup- 
porting and given them the pride of possessing a home, 
shown by their carefully tended gardens. 

Another UNRWA rehabilitation activity has been the 
setting up of the Jordan Development Bank, with 80 
per cent of its capital provided by the Agency. This 
bank lends money to sound Jordanian enterprises which 
give employment to refugees 


Most successful of all UNRWA’s self-support pro- 


grams is the individual-grants program. First tried suc- 
cessfully on a smaller scale in Syria, this has now been 
in operation for just over two years in Jordan, where 
it has gained such momentum that nine months ago ap- 
plications had to be stopped to allow the backlog to be 
processed, 

Along all the Arab-held roads from Jerusalem— 
from Beit Quad to El Hubeileh, up and down the 
Jordan valley, from Agabat Jabr camp to Jisr el 
Majameh, all over Trans-Jordan (in Amman alone 
there are 226 involving more than a thousand persons ) 
these “personalized” projects are operated by refugees 
who have found new hope and dignity in work. 

The individual-grants program, like all UNRWA’s 
work, is undertaken only in conjunction with the na- 
tional governments of the “host” countries involved. 
In Jordan an administrative and technical staff was set 
up within the Ministry of Development to run the pro- 
gram conjointly with UNRWaA. Overall administrative 
costs have averaged out at six per cent of the total 
program. 

After economic study, an order of priority by de- 
velopment values was agreed to as follows: first, agri- 
culture; second, housing; third and fourth, industrial 
and commercial projects. The possibilities of the first 
two are as unlimited as those of the other two are re- 
stricted. Not only has a large part of the refugee popu- 
lation a farming background, but also there is little 
fear of overproduction in agriculture or housing. On the 
contrary, the parasitic tendencies of the small businesses 
which could be set up under industrial and com- 
mercial projects—particularly the latter—had to be 
carefully watched. 

As an example, Ahmad Mohamed Wahdan used to 
be a peasant farmer on the slopes of Mount Tabor. 
After 1948 he went to live in a village near the Roman 
ruins of Jerash, where he could find only casual work 
as a porter, while his son managed to earn between 
two and three dollars a month selling cigarettes, 
matches and candy, In 1955, hearing of the UNRWA 
grants scheme, he agreed with a local landlord to de- 
velop the latter's land rent-free in return for an ulti- 
mate option on half of it. He then completed one of 
the joint Government-UNRWA technical staff's forms 
on which he stated the details of his proposal and its 
requirements—a certain amount of money for labor 
to help him with the terracing, an amount for seeds 
and plants and implements, and some for a well. After 
being studied, the scheme was approved in principle. 

Then the UNRWA agricultural officer—an Oxford 
graduate with twenty years of experience in the Middle 
East—paid the farmer a visit to make a spot check on 
his land and proposals. These proved to be sound ex- 
cept that the agricultural officer recommended that in 
lieu of the well a stream be diverted from higher up by 
irrigation channels. The necessary purchases were then 
effected under technical staff supervision, and progress 
payments were made on the terracing and irrigation 


channels as their different stages were completed. To- 


day Ahmad Wahdan, though not yet prosperous—for 
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41 the UNRWA Vocational Training Centre at Kalandia, refugees get practical training as wiremen. 


all his profits are literally plowed back into this project 

-is busy, happy and independent of UNRWA relief. 

By contrast, Ali-Wallid Hassan’s first project was not 
approved. He proposed to start a grocery business in 
Amman. The opportunities in the locality were studied, 
and it was found that there were already too many 
small grocers putting each other out of business and 
adding nothing to the economy of the country. So it 
was suggested to Ali Hassan that instead he build him- 
self a house with UNRWA’s help. This he has now done, 
and so, free of rent worries, he is no longer a liability 
on UNRWA. 

To facilitate the handling of the applications for 
housing grants, standard plans have been adopted sim- 
ilar in style and purpose to the community housing 
schemes. However, an individual’s own plans are per- 
mitted, subject to their approval by the technical staff 
engineers. In both agricultural and housing projects, the 
refugee applicants find the land on which they propose 
to build or farm; the construction work in both cases 
they also do themselves. So far 262 agricultural 
schemes have been approved as against 225 housing; 
industrial project approvals have numbered 175, and 
commercial only 52. 
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The success of this program is entirely dependent on 
government cooperation and has helped to lay the 
bogey that refugees are not ready for self-support pro- 
jects. Perhaps in the collective field they are not ready 
yet, as the difficulties experienced at Merj Naaja in- 
dicate; and maybe large-scale schemes like the Yarmouk- 
Jordan and the Sinai would at present founder on sim- 
ilar obstacles. But right now many individuals desire 
to become self-supporting, and their ability to do so 
has been abundantly illustrated in many different fields 
of activity, 

But now all rehabilitation—not only in Jordan, but 
also in the Gaza Strip, Lebanon and Syria—is running 
down for lack of funds. Already education has been 
limited, and training has virtually stopped except at the 
centres at Gaza and Kalandia. Of the two outstanding 
proven successes, the Vocational Training Centres can- 
not now expand from two to six, as had been planned, 
and the entire grants program is closed. 

The number of refugees who had lived in hopes of 
being immediately helped toward self-support is rela- 
tively small; but their disappointment will compound 
itself in a geometric progression among the rest of the 
refugees who live in camps from Gaza to Aleppo. 
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Asia’s Women Review Their Status 


4 United Nations 


Seminar on Civ 


Re sponsibilities and the Greater Par- 


ticipation of Asian Women in Public Life was held in Bangkok from August 5 


to 16. This was the first such meeting organized by the United Nations as part 


of its work to promote human rights 


Representatives attended from Burma, 


Cambodia, China, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaya, Nepal, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore and Thailand. Some overall im- 


pressions of the meetings and what they achieved are presented here. 


( )y of the newspapers called it a 

fashion show of Asia. That was 
its charm, but its significance lay in 
other things 

This United Nations seminar pro- 
vided perhaps the first occasion for an 
Asian women with such 
an important task before them 


assembly of 


Ihe representatives gathered for a 
broad review of the status of women 
in Asian countries. They spoke for 
practically all of Asia—only Afghan- 
istan, Cevlon, Laos and Vietnam were 


not represented. This was indeed a 
unique assembly with a unique task 
arising out of the United Nations pro- 
gram of advisory services in the field 
of human rights. It was the first sem- 
inar organized under this program. 

In 1956 the Commission on the 
Status of Women suggested to the 
Secretary-General that he explore the 
possibility of holding regional semi- 
nars to help women “who have re- 
cently acquired political rights or do 
not vet fully exercise them” to get a 


better understanding of civic duties 
and the individual’s role in public life. 
The Economic and Social Council 
endorsed that suggestion 

After expert consultations on the 
subject and an invitation from the 
Government of Thailand, the seminar 
was opened with some pomp and 
ceremony in Bangkok, on Monday, 
August 5. 

There were twenty-seven national 
delegates, all of them women rep- 
resenting an impressive cross-section 
of professions and interests. There 
were professors and teachers, social 
workers, a director of a radio station, 
a distinguished civil servant, doctors, 
journalists, a member of Parliament 
and a municipal councilor. There 
were a few business women = and 
numerous representatives of women’s 
organizations. All were known in their 
own countries, some more and some 
less, but for a few of them this was 
their first appearance on an interna- 
tional stage. There was no constraint 
about the meeting, however. The fan- 
fare and stage management of the 
opening day were soon replaced by 
informal, friendly and _ constructive 
debate 


In addition to the participants, there 
were more than a dozen represent- 
atives of international non-govern- 
mental organizations having consult- 
ative status with the Economic and 
Social Council. Among them, organ- 


The variety and color of the dele- 
gates’ national costumes dramatized 
these Asian 


meetines of women. 
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The women captured public interest 
in Bangkok. Here they are visiting 
the Temple of the Emerald Buddha. 


izations especially interested in the 
status of women predominated, such 
as those of nurses, business and pro- 
fessional women, women lawyers and 
university women. Four of the spe- 
cialized agencies—iILO, FAO, UNESCO 
and wHO—and also UNICEF sent ob- 
servers. 

On the opening day and _ right 
through the seminar, the white and 
blue uniforms of girl students from 
Bangkok were prominent in the audi- 
ence. These students provided a quiet 
backdrop to this play of social as- 
pirations in Asian women, as_ they 
listened through their earphones to the 
Thai interpretation arranged by the 
host government 


Men's Doubts Allayed 


The slight doubts which may have 
existed in the minds of some Asian 
men at the “new force’ which they 
felt pulsating in the seminar should 
surely have been dispelled by the 
opening speech of Madame La-iad 
Pibulsonggram. President of the 
World Federation of United Nations 
Associations. Madame La-iad, wife of 
the then Prime Minister of Thailand, 
said that Asian women could take 
their share of civic duties and partici- 
pate actively in public life without 
losing their womanliness. 

And indeed, as the discussions pro- 
gressed, it appeared that there was 
nothing of the angry suffragette in this 
meeting of Asian women. 

Moderation marked the debate in 
which the Asian’ man was viewed 
more with pity than with anger, a 
good-natured but sometimes lazy fel- 
low who must be nudged a little bit. 
One of the speakers felt, however, 
that feeding him took much too much 
time and trouble, and also wondered 
if the richly elaborate Asian cuisine 
should not be somewhat watered 
down. From this revolutionary con- 
cept, full of peril for sukiyaki, sharks 
fin soup and shamikebab, she went 
on to ask if Asian men should not do 
a little more of the housework. But 
this theme was not taken up by other 
speakers. 


The Hearth and the State 

The seminar began with a dissection 
of the meaning of civic rights and 
duties centered around a study on this 
subject prepared by a former director 
of adult education in Canada, Dr. 
Edward A. Corbett. 

The speakers amplified the points 
made by the Canadian writer in the 
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light of experience in their own coun- 
tries: 

that the civic responsibilities of 
women are no different in degree or 
in importance from those of men; 

that in most countries where women 
have been granted civic rights, they 
do not exercise them fully, partly be- 
cause of their preoccupation with the 
needs of home and offspring; 

that women must be made to real- 
ize that the daily routine of the home 
is vitally linked with affairs of state: 

that they cannot be good home- 
makers unless they understand some- 
thing of the public scene; and 

that the inhibitions preventing 
women from being active in public 
life need to be worn down. 

The women’s seminar stressed that 
democracy requires participation in 
the democratic processes of voting, 
standing for public office and helping 
to carry out the programs and policies 
of the elected government. 

The point was made that it is not 
enough that women should merely 
vote, but that they should also under- 
stand the issues involved in the voting. 
There was keen interest in this con- 
nection in experiments made _ in 
Canada to make both rural and urban 
populations of men and women more 
alive to and more informed about 
some of the economic, social and 
political forces at play in their 
country. 

Canada’s National Farm Radio 
Forum, a weekly radio program, at- 
tracted attention as a vehicle of adult 


education and a community action 
in the farming homesteads of Canada. 
There was also interest in Canada’s 
Citizens’ Forum, a radio program to 
increase civic awareness and under- 
standing among city dwellers. A com- 
munity development type of project 
begun in that country thirty years 
ago at the University of St. Francis 
Xavier in Nova Scotia also evoked 
a desire for emulation. 

After discussing the meaning of 
civic rights and its realistic applica- 
tion in the life of Asian women, the 
seminar also considered how women 
might take a bigger part in the process 
of government. Then it turned to a 
discussion of particularities: it ex- 
amined in turn all the factors which 
might help or hinder the participation 
of Asian women in public life and 
their realization of their civic privi- 
leges; economic, educational and 
health conditions and social and reli- 
gious attitudes, as they affect the life 
of Asian women, were passed in view. 

Out of their special knowledge of 
these fields, four of the specialized 
agencies—ILO, FAO, UNESCO and WHO 
—as well as UNICEF and the Bureau 
of Social Affairs of the United Na- 
tions, presented papers. In addition, 
Daw Khin Thein, of Burma, presented 
a paper on social and religious at- 
titudes affecting the participation of 
women in public life, with particular 
reference to Buddhist society. 

Though the seminar’s consideration 
of these broad problems arose out of 
its preoccupation with the rights and 
duties of citizenship, it provided in 
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fact a parade of the general ils of 
Asian society as well as of some of 
its strengths and virtues. 


Some dismay was expressed at the 
gulf dividing the educated Asian 
woman from her illiterate sister. Some 
of the speakers held that the highly 
educated women in their countries 
were likely to lose contact with the 
rest of their countrywomen. Although 
many Asian girls collect diplomas, 
such girls prove of litthke worth to their 
own communities, said one of the 
speakers. The Asian women frankly 
admitted that only a small minorits 
of educated women in Asia are doing 


their civic duty 


Economic Independence 


In evaluating the economic factors 
the seminar held 
Asian women was 


relevant to its study 
that the mass ot 

hindered trom enjoving full civic sta- 
tus because of illiteracy, exploitation 
and untavorable discrimination in the 
laws and customs relating to property 
Ihe economic bonds preventing 
women from entering the public scene 
need to be broken by giving women 
vocational training and opportunities 
tor part-time work, said the seminar 
Only with independence 
through employment and = equitable 
property rights could the Asian wom- 
an be expected to perform her civic 


economic 


role. Though some speakers pleaded 
for the principle of equal pay for 
equal work, others pointed to the dif- 
ficulties of applying this when women 
also wanted special privileges such 
as maternity leave, 

Poor health conditions were cited 
as a major tactor hindering the civic 
attainment of Asian women. The 
seminar called generally tor improving 
health and sanitation, for better nutri- 
tion by enriching the diet, and for 


family planning in several Asian coun- 
tries. The practice of eating polished 
white rice was deplored as a culinary 
scourge. The FAO representative sug- 
gested ways for breaking the pre- 
judice against brown rice, which is 
widely considered fit “only for soldiers 
and prisoners.” 

The approach of the seminar to the 
question of family planning was 
realistic and positive, with only one 
or two Some speakers 
plan- 
ning campaign might cause contro- 
versy, and it was better, therefore, to 


dissenters 


stressed that a general family 


emphasize the need to preserve a 
mother’s health rather than press for 
family planning as a goal in itself. 
There was considerable interest in 
the statement of the participant from 
Japan—the only country in Asia 
where family planning has been car- 
ried out to some extent. The speaker, 
Mrs. Nobuko Tomita Takahashi, said 
that the life of women in her country 
had changed remarkably 
the success of family planning. 


because of 


The seminar concluded that the in- 
terest shown by women in family plan- 
ning, both in towns and in the coun- 
tryside. has exceeded expectation, but 
that more information about it needs 
to be disseminated in Asian countries 


In discussing social and religious 
attitudes as they affect the status of 
women, the seminar settled on one 
point squarely: the rights are there, 
both in religion and in law, and it is 
mostly a question of tearing off the 
cobwebs of tradition and social in- 
ertia. And in the overall consideration 
the seminar made these points: 

it is the educated women in Asia 
who must lead the campaign to im- 


Bangkok school girls watch and listen 


to the  proceedines with _ interest. 


prove the status of women in their 
countries; 

more laws to improve the position 
of women need to be passed, and to 
help bring this about more women 
should seek election to legislatures; 

when women are economically 
more independent, that will help to 
overcome discrimination; 


women’s organizations must use the 


press, the radio and the films to 
change laws and traditions untavor- 
able to women; and 

polygamy in several countries, ag- 
gravated by concubinage in a tew, 
must still be combated. 

The Asian women emphasized that 
men must bear some of the respon- 
sibility for the depressed state ot their 
sex in many of the countries of Asia. 
Men, they said, must be educated to 
a full awareness of women’s rights 
as citizens. But at the same time the 
seminar pointed out that women must 
prove their worth and, in particular, 
prove that they can take part in pub- 
lic life without neglecting home and 
family. 

There was disappointment at the 
few women legislators in Asian coun- 
tries, and the seminar made a call for 
more women to stand for election and 
to vote free from the influence of 
husbands and families. 

One of the points which the seminar 
brought out with great strength is the 
need for more active and widespread 
work by voluntary organizations which 
have a key role in educating the pub- 
lic at large, and also the women, to 
an understanding of the position of 
women in the body politic. The semi- 
nar cautioned young voluntary groups 
from becoming dependent on wealthy 
patrons and government subsidies. 

The final report of the seminar 
was adopted unanimously. 





The Economic Situation 


in the 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


fhe: dependent territories have made 
economic progress in the last four 
years, according to a special report of 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. Nev- 
ertheless, the report points out, there 
is no certainty that the standard of 
living of the people in some of the 
Territories has risen sufficiently to re- 
flect the change. 

“The figures given the Committee,” 
the report observes, “show a general- 
ly favorable picture of the economic 
expansion in the last few years, but 
the picture has its dark side. In par- 
ticular, it is uncertain to what extent 
the indigenous rural communities, 
which are at least 90 per cent of the 
population of the Territories, are bene- 
fiting from the economic expansion 
now taking place.” 

By subscribing to the Charter of the 
United Nations, the report continues, 
Members responsible for administering 
Territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment recognize the principles set forth 
in Chapter XI, “Declaration regarding 
Non-Self-Governing Territories,” that 
the interests of the inhabitants of the 
Territories are paramount and accept 
the obligation to promote their well- 
being to the utmost as a sacred trust. 
This obligation, the report states, 
makes unacceptable any policy giving 
priority to interests other than the in- 
habitants’. In 1954, the report recalls, 
the Committee pointed out that eco- 
nomic development can be considered 
satisfactory only if the standard of liv- 
ing and the well-being of the indige- 
nous populations are improved. 

The Committee, which held its 
eighth session at United Nations Head- 
quarters from July 22 to August 15, is 
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composed of the seven Members of 
the United Nations administering Non- 
Self-Governing Territories and seven 
other Members. It was set up by the 
General Assembly in 1947 to examine 
the information on economic, social 
and educational conditions which the 
administering Members supply the 
Secretary-General in fulfillment of the 
provisions of Article 73e of the Char- 
ter and affecting some 100 million 
people living in dependent territories in 
Africa, in the archipelagos of South- 
east Asia or in the islands scattered 
in the Caribbean and dotting the Pa- 
cific from Alaska to New Zealand and 
from Panama to the Philippines. 

In 1946 there were seventy-four 
Non-Self-Governing Territories; now 
there are fifty-five. The number has 
decreased as dependent territories have 
attained self-government. 

The Committee’s practice has been 
to concentrate each year on one par- 
ticular field of development. Last year, 
for example, it dealt with education in 
the Territories; next year it will deal 
with social conditions. This year, as in 
1951 and 1954, the Committee de- 
voted the major part of its session to 
reviewing economic conditions in the 
Territories. It also examined social and 
educational conditions, as well as in- 
ternational collaboration in promoting 
economic, social, and educational prog- 
ress, including technical assistance and 
the offer of scholarships by Members 
to students from the Territories. 


Economic Conditions 


The representatives of the adminis- 
tering Members described their gov- 
ernments’ economic policies in the 
Territories under their administration. 
They pointed out evidence of economic 


growth through statistics on increased 
production of primary products, ex- 
pansion in industrial development and 
on greater value and volume of ex- 
ports. They cited other indicators of 
economic progress, such as the in- 
crease in investments and in the rate 
of gross capital formation. The repre- 
sentatives of France, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom provided de- 
tails on the recent progress in develop- 
ment plans; the representatives of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand described 
economic progress in the Territories 
for which these two countries are re- 
sponsible; the representative of the 
United States underlined the need to 
examine the Territories’ economic sit- 
uation in the light of world conditions. 

The economic policies of the ad- 
ministering Members, several non-ad- 
ministering Members held, should be 
determined by the principles of Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter, which states 
that the interests of the inhabitants of 
the Territories should be paramount 
and establishes the principle that the 
obligation to promote their well-being 
is a sacred trust. 

While recognizing the value of the 
economic programs established under 
the various development plans, some 
non-administering Members expressed 
the view that, although production and 
exports had increased in general, much 
remained to be done to speed up 
economic development in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territorics. The in- 
formation available, some members 
claimed, did not allow an accurate 
assessment of the extent to which the 
standards of living in the Territories 
have been raised. There are indica- 
tions, they said, that more active steps 
are needed to reduce the disparity be- 
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Like Nigeria, where this market scene was taken, the economy of many of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories was in past years geared almost exclusively to export crops. In recent 
vears many dependent territories have started off on the road to industrialization. 


tweea the levels of living in the ad- 
vanced countries and in the Territories. 

After the general debate, the Com- 
mittee discussed a number of specific 
aspects of economic conditions and 
development in the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, among them external 
trade; the development of manutactur- 
ing industries, with particular relation 
to government measures for promoting 
industry: the diversification of agri- 
culture; certain indigenous land tenure 
problems: and the social aspects of 


industrialization 


The European Economic 
Community 


Ihe representative of Guatemala, 
representatives of 
India and Iraq, suggested that the 
Committee consider the possible eco- 
nomic effects of the treaty establishing 
the European Economic Community 
ind of administrative unions on the 


supported by the 


Territories 

Ihe representative of France stated 
that the Community was not of im- 
mediate concern to the Committee. 
The common market, he said, would 
not be established until 1958; informa- 
tion would not be submitted until 1959 
and would be examined only in 1960. 


The representative of Guatemala re- 
plied that 1960 would be too late to 
examine the economic effects of the 
common market in the Territories. 

The representatives of Ceylon, Gua- 
temala, India and Iraq _ expressed 
concern lest the establishment of a 
European common market retard the 
economic development and the indus- 
trialization of the Territories and “lead 
to their integration in an economic 
system in which they might be largely 
limited to the furnishing of primary 
products to Europe.” 

The representatives of Guatemala, 
India and Iraq asked w hether the in- 
habitants of the dependent territories 
concerned had been consulted “on 
proposals which might be of such im- 
portance to them.” The representative 
of Peru stated that the impact on 
Non - Self - Governing Territories 1: 
quired further examination, while the 
representative of Venezuela expressed 
concern over the consequences that 
might follow the economic integration 
of the Territories in Europe. 

As most of the Territories to be 
associated in the European Economic 
Community fell within the scope of 
Chapter XI of the Charter, the repre- 
sentative of India observed. the agree- 
ments to establish the European Eco- 


nomic Community should be examined 
in the light of the provisions of the 
Charter. Should there be incompati- 
bility of interests, Charter obligations 
should prevail in ensuring that the 
interests of the inhabitants would be 
paramount, as provided in Article 103. 
It was doubtful, he said, whether the 
investment fund under the treaty 
would be adequate for the Territories’ 
needs and whether the inhabitants of 
the Territories would share in formu- 
lating investment policies. 

The representatives of China and of 
the Netherlands held that discussion of 
this question was premature. 

In the opinion of the representative 
of the Netherlands, there were political 
implications outside the competence 
of the Committee. To allay any mis- 
zivings, he assured the Committee that 
the purpose of the association of the 
overseas Territories was to enable 
them to share in the greater prosperity 
expected. 

The representative of France, at a 
later meeting. asserted that his delega- 
tion would make specific reservations 
if a full debate were undertaken on 
treaties which were not yet in force. 

During the discussion, the represen- 
tative of the United States said that he 
wished to record his Government’s 
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beliet in the advantageous effects upon 
the economies of Western Europe 
which might result from the establish- 
ment of a European Economic Com- 
munity and its hope that the peoples 
of the African territories concerned 
would receive similar benefits. 

A chapter of the special report de- 
voted to the subject of industrialization 
noted with satisfaction that in some 
cases governments promote industry 
through such means as industrial re- 
search, vocational technical education, 
surveys, studies of domestic and for- 
eign markets to establish outlets for 
local products and advertising and 
trade negotiations. 

“In general,” the report stated, 
“some members of the Committee felt 
that economic progress in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories was slow 
and that a wide gap still exists between 
the standard of living of the Territories 
and those of the administering coun- 
tries.” 

In some Territories where a mone- 
tary economy has long been estab- 
lished, the report continued, there is 
great dependence on a single export 
crop or a single mineral. This depend- 
ence may in part be due to the limited 
character of the resources and poten- 
tialities of the Territories. Specializa- 
tion, moreover, may contribute to 
higher productivity and thus to the 
economic welfare of the communities. 
But the resulting vulnerability of the 
economies of such Territories is great. 
Subject to these general considerations, 
the Committee noted that, although a 
change in export values or in the na- 
tional income may reflect onhky a 
change in prices and may not involve 
any real change in the local economy, 
administering Members reported sub- 
stantial economic progress in real 
terms over the past four years. 


Educational Conditions 


In the course of the discussions, the 
representatives of Australia, France 
and the Netherlands outlined aspects 
of policy and described recent meas- 
ures taken in the Territories under 
their administration since the Com- 
mittee’s 1956 education report. 

The representative of Australia re- 
affirmed that his Government’s edu- 
cational policy in Papua was to enable 
the inhabitants to take an increasing 
share in their own affairs. He cited 
figures showing increases in school 
enrolment, in the number of teachers 
and in financial assistance. 

The representative of France gave 
an account, supported by comprehen- 
sive statistics, of the progress of edu- 
cation in French Equatorial Africa, 
French West Africa and Madagascar. 
The figures showed substantial in- 
creases in school enrollment and an 
extension of higher education. 
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Ihe representative of the Nether- 
lands described the progress made in 
West New Guinea since a new school 
system was established in 1956. The 
new system, he explained, has a flexi- 
bility which enables education to be 
adapted to the needs of populations 
in different regions and varying in 
development. 

The representative of China stated 
that the indigenous inhabitants should 
participate as fully as possible in draw- 
ing up and implementing educational 
development plans. He stressed the 
part which vocational training should 
play in the success of these plans. 

The representative of Guatemala 
believed that education should be 
closely related to the needs of the 
community and that campaigns of 
fundamental education should be or- 
ganized within the scope of general 
development programs. 

The representatives of Guatemala 
and India regretted that there was not 
enough information in the summaries 
on the educational policies of the 
administering Members, on the prog- 
ress of the development plans and on 
the degree to which education was 
directed to preparing the people for 
self-government. 

The representative of Iraq suggested 
that a statistical treatment of the in- 
formation provided was_ insufficient. 
He urged vigorous campaigns to cut 
the generally high illiteracy rates and 
stressed the value of using the vernac- 
ular languages in education in helping 
the indigenous inhabitants to pursue 
their own cultural aspirations. 

While he recognized the efforts of 
the administering Members to over- 
come illiteracy, the representative of 
Peru regarded the problem as extreme- 
ly urgent, particularly in view of the 
constant increase in population. He 
attached particular importance to the 
extension of primary education. The 
representative of Venezuela considered 
that fundamental education and the 
training for leadership were the two 
basic educational problems. 


Scholarships 


The Committee noted that the latest 
report showed that fifteen Member 
countries had offered 247 scholarships 
since May 1955, enabling students 
from Trust and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories to study abroad. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five applications for 
scholarships had been received and 
twelve scholarships had been awarded 
from July 26, 1956, to June 1957. 

The Committee adopted a resolution 
requesting Members submitting their 
observations on the qualifications of 
the candidates and Members offering 
scholarships to consider the applica- 
tions “with all possible speed,” and 
invited the offering Members to in- 


form the Secretary-General of the use 
made of the scholarships. 


Social Conditions 


The representatives of France, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom 
informed the Committee of measures 
taken to meet the social problems 
caused by economic changes. The 
representatives of France and of the 
United Kingdom described the growth 
of urban populations as one of the 
major problems now facing the gov- 
ernments of the Territories. 

The representative of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization informed 
the Committee of the broad survey of 
labor and social conditions in Africa 
south of the Sahara now under way, 
covering the general social and eco- 
nomic background of African labor 
and, in particular, questions such as 
manpower and employment, industrial 
relations, wage policies and wage rates, 
training and labor standards. 

The representatives of Iraq and 
Guatemala considered that the sum- 
maries should give more information 
on social policy and conditions. If, as 
often reported, the representative of 
Iraq said, there have been no signi- 
ficant changes in conditions, 
only depressing conclusions could be 
drawn. 

Members generally expressed their 
appreciation for the aid given the de- 
pendent Territories under the Expand- 
ed Program of Technical Assistance. 
More aid was needed, however, es- 
pecially in technical knowledge and 
skills, to assist the Territories in their 
development. 


social 


Future Work 


In 1958 the Committee will give 
primary attention to social conditions. 
Studies to be prepared by the Secre- 
tariat and the specialized agencies will 


fall under three general headings: 
family studies, public health studies 
and mass communications. The Com- 
mittee decided to refer to its next ses- 
sion two studies prepared for the 
current session; One was on_ land 
tenure and the other on economic 
change in peasant societies. 

The Committee decided to request 
the Secretary-General to make ar- 
rangements for the convening of its 
next session in the spring of 1958. 

At the end of the session, the Com- 
mittee adopted a special report on 
economic conditions and a_ general 
report describing its work during the 
session. The reports were prepared on 
the basis of the information transmit- 
ted by the administering Members, of 
the views expressed in the 1951 and 
1954 reports and of the discussions of 
the Committee. Both are to be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly dur- 
ing the twelfth session. 
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The Ten-Year Credit Balance 


of United Nations Work for 


EUROPE’S STEEL 


ye vear the Steel Committee of 
the Economic Commission for 
Europe celebrates its tenth birthday, 

a resolution of Novem- 
ber 26, 1947, that the Industry and 
Materials Committee decided to es- 
tablish a permanent Steel Sub-Com- 
mittee 


for it was by 


In the Spring of 1948, the Economic 
Commission for Europe, in accord- 
ance with the wish expressed by the 
great majority of countries represented 
at the Sub-Committee’s first session, 
raised its status to that of an independ- 
ent Committee in its own right, there- 
by stressing both the importance for 
the European economy of the iron and 
steel industry’s problems and the inter- 
est immediately aroused by the work 
undertaken by the new body. 

Having had the privilege of par- 
ticipating in this work from the outset 
and of presiding over the Committee 
since January 1953, I think that I am 
particularly well placed to appreciate 
the role played by it during this long 
period. Looking back on the achieve- 
ments both of the Committee’s eight- 
een sessions and of the numerous 
meetings of its working parties, what 
strikes me most is the continuity with 
which, in circumstances that at times 
were extremely difficult, interest in the 
Steel Committee’s activity has been 
maintained, largely owing to its pro- 
gram being continually adapted to a 
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Economic Commission for Europe 


changing situation. Looked at as a 
whole, that activity falls chronologi- 
cally into three main stages. 

[he first, corresponding roughly to 
the first two years of the Committee’s 
existence, was dominated by problems 
of supply of raw materials, in particu- 
lar, of coke and scrap. At the end of 
the Second World War, there was a 
rapid increase in demand for steel 
in every country, while the recovery 
of iron and steel production was hin- 
dered throughout Europe by the lack 
of fuel and raw materials. In 1948 
and 1949, therefore, the Committee, 
in accordance with its original man- 
date, thought it advisable to undertake 
a highly useful and practical task. In 
cooperation with the Coal Committee, 
it was faced with the delicate and 
complex problem of the distribution 
of metallurgical coke. As _ regards 
scrap, it directed a group of its own 
experts to promote an intensified col- 
lection of scrap in the principal coun- 
tries. In this field, as in those of rich 
iron ore and manganese ore, the Steel 
Committee promoted the implementa- 
tion of concrete measures which had 
an appreciable effect on steel produc- 
tion. 

Shortages Overcome 

By the second half of 1949, it was 
obvious that the shortage of fuel and 
raw materials had been practically 
overcome. The main problem was no 


longer the search for means to ensure 
the maximum development of Euro- 
pean steel production, but—at least 
for the Western European countries— 
the discovery of markets for the satis- 
factory utilization of an ever-increas- 
ing productive capacity, a result of 
the heavy investment undertaken by 
all the producing countries. The Com- 
mittee’s attention was thus directed to 
measures for increasing steel consump- 
tion and to the short- and medium- 
term prospects for steel production 
and consumption. 

The practical starting point for this 
new direction of the Committee’s work 
was the study entitled European Steel 
Trends in the Setting of the World 
Market, submitted by the secretariat 
to the Committee at its fifth session 
in September 1949 and subsequently 
published by the Committee. The fact 
that it was the first of its kind, even 
more than its conclusions, some of 
which were not fully confirmed by 
subsequent developments, really made 
the publication of this weighty study, 
revised in subsequent years, a date to 
remember in the Committee’s history. 

This report was followed—particu- 
larly from the middle of 1952 on- 
wards—by a series of important re- 
ports dealing with various aspects of 
the problems of interest to the Euro- 
pean iron and steel industry. Although 
these reports, work on which still 
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continues, are too numerous to be 
listed here, the main groups of prob- 
lems treated must be mentioned. 
First, there are the sector studies, 
which give an analysis of the produc- 
tion and marketing prospects for cer- 
tain particularly important iron and 
steel products. Among these may be 
mentioned The European Steel Indus- 
try and the Wide-strip Mill (1953) 
and The European Steel Pipe and 
Tube Industry (1956). Without at- 
tempting an accurate forecast of future 
demand, these studies endeavored to 
indicate possible demand, on the basis 
of realistic assumptions and following 
a progressive policy, taking into ac- 
count not only the iron and steel in- 
dustries’ interests but also the char- 
acteristics and evolution of the large 
conversion industries concerned. 


Preblems of Competition 


Parallel with these sector studies, a 
serious attempt was made to study 
the problems of competition and the 
possibility of substituting different 
metals and materials for steel. That 
was the aim in particular of the studies 
of Competition between Steel and 
Aluminium (1954) and of Steel and 
Its Alternatives (1956). 

While still dealing with matters con- 
cerning short- or long-term market 
developments, I must mention the ex- 
tremely important study published in 
1953 entitled European Steel Exports 
and Steel Demand in Non-European 
Countries. From the short-term stand- 
point, since 1953 the evolution of the 
European steel market has been the 
subject of a special annual report 
reviewing not only the major events 
of the year in question, but also cer- 
tain more general problems which, 
although not justifying the publication 
of a separate report, are of particular 
interest for the European iron and 
steel industry. 

On the other hand, in the very dif- 
ferent field of technology, since 1952 
an annual report has been published 
containing a study of recent technical 
progress in the iron and steel industry 
based on material supplied by the tech- 
nical institutes and experts of different 
countries. Although technical matters 
proper are not strictly within the com- 
petence of the Committee and there 
should be no duplication of the work 
of the many institutes which are al- 
ready tackling technical problems at 
both national and international levels, 
these technological reports have 
proved their worth by bringing home 
in a tangible way to those concerned 
in all countries the main subjects of 
progress in the iron and steel industry. 

Finally. the publication of a Quar- 
terly Bulletin of Steel Statistics since 
December 1950 must not be over- 
looked. For the different European 
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countries this gives information on 
iron and steel production, the con- 
sumption of raw materials by the 
various national iron and steel in- 
dustries and on foreign trade in iron 
and steel products. Such data may 
seem at first sight to be entirely topi- 
cal, but the chief value of this materi- 
al is that it enables the information to 
be collected in a complete and regular 
manner and, above all, on a thorough- 
ly comparable basis. Until recently, 
considerable difficulties have been met 
with in obtaining the necessary data, 
particularly from the countries of 
Eastern Europe. These are now being 
overcome, a circumstance which can- 
not fail appreciably to increase the 
value of this most interesting tool. 

With the exception of the techno- 
logical reviews, which are entrusted 
to specialists of international reputa- 
tion, the studies and reports are pre- 
pared by the secretariat and published 
on its sole responsibility. This method, 
which is characteristic of the function- 
ing of the Committee, does not in any 
way entail its remaining aloof from 
such work. On the contrary, I am 
certainly not exaggerating when I say 
that the preparation of all these docu- 
ments would have been impossible 
without the active collaboration of the 
national delegations of which the 
Committee is composed, for they are 
the sole source of a large proportion 
of the essential material used. Pro- 
visional reports, moreover, are 
thoroughly examined by the Commit- 
tee and its working parties and during 
their discussion representatives are by 
no means backward in offering the 
secretariat their opinion and, on oc- 
casion, criticism. 


A Centre for Collaboration 


Moreover, the fact that the secre- 
tariat takes sole responsibility for the 
documents published is a guarantee 
of impartiality and objectivity. It can 
be taken that, while benefiting from 
the contributions of the experts, the 
views expressed will be entirely free 
from any national considerations, in- 
fluence or bias. Of course, a further 
consequence is that the value of the 
studies is first and foremost a reflec- 
tion of the independence and com- 
petence of the members of the secre- 
tariat. 

In addition to being a valuable doc- 
umentation and information centre 
highly appreciated both by the govern- 
ments and the manufacturers in the 
participating countries, the Steel Com- 
mittee is also by definition obviously 
a centre for meeting and collaboration. 
That role was the outstanding feature 
of the third stage of its activity when, 
at the beginning of 1954, the Soviet 
Union and the other countries of 
Eastern Europe began to attend the 


Committee’s meetings regularly and 
to take an increasingly active part in 
its work. Without basically modifying 
the previous program of work, that 
participation gave the Committee the 
completely European character which 
it should have and made it the meet- 
ing place for all European countries 
interested in steel. Fresh opportunities 
were provided for economic coopera- 
tion and, even more, for technical co- 
operation. In recent years the ex- 
change of visits between the directors 
and the technicians of the iron and 
steel industries of Western and Eastern 
European countries has been the main 
feature of this collaboration. We are 
only at the beginning, however, and 
in this field considerable progress may 
be hoped for. 


A First Step 


At the inter-regional level also the 
contacts that have been made with 
the corresponding committees or sub- 
committees of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America and the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East must be regarded only 
as a first step. The tour to be made 
in Europe before the end of this year 
by iron and steel experts from Far 
Eastern countries will be an important 
contribution. 

On the whole, although much re- 
mains to be done, the balance of the 
first ten years’ experience is definitely 
on the credit side. The services ren- 
dered by the Committee are indubita- 
ble and encourage the brightest hopes 
for the future. As I see it, its road has 
been laid out; as regards information 
and documentation, the task is to con- 
tinue, of course, with every possible 
improvement, what has already been 
done. Attempts to achieve further 
progress must now be directed in par- 
ticular to the field of technical and 
economic cooperation. 

I will add, in conclusion, that in 
my opinion the importance and the 
interest of the Committee’s activity 
do not lie only in its work of informa- 
tion and documentation or even in 
technical and economic cooperatiun, 
but also in the human contacts that 
directly and indirectly it brings about. 
While I have always welcomed the 
conscientiousness and the ability of 
the participants in the Committee’s 
work, it has given me even greater 
pleasure to meet in them all men of 
genuine good will. 

For I believe that in itself the meet- 
ing of these men of good will makes 
a modest but real contribution to the 
improvement of international relations 
and to the creation of a climate of 
better understanding between peoples 
which is so essential for the mainte- 
nance of prosperity and peace in the 
world. 
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UR” OUR AR A EE Bees «a 


Universal Children’s Day— 


its purpose and its promise 


¢ Ps General Assembly on Decem 
ber 14, 1954, established Universal 
Children’s Davy. The resolution estab- 
lishing the day, adopted without a 
dissenting vote, originated from a sug- 
gestion made during the general debate 
by the delegation of India. 

Universal Children’s Day was de- 
fined by the General Assembly as “a 
day of world-wide fraternity and un- 
derstanding between children and of 
activity devoted to the promotion of 
the ideals and objectives of the Charter 
and the welfare of the children of the 
world. and to the strengthening and 
broadening of the efforts made by the 
United Nations in favor and on behalf 
of all the children of the world.” 


By this act the United Nations rec- 
ognized the extent to which its own 
economic and social work will bear 
fruition in the world of tomorrow and 
the necessity of making the work of 
the United Nations alive and vivid in 
the minds of today’s children, who 
re tomorrow’s citizens. 

The very preamble of the Charter 
itself speaks of the succeeding genera- 
tions to whom the peace-making efforts 
of the United Nations are dedicated. 

then goes on to speak of promoting 
social progress and better standards 
of lite in larger freedom. This work 
of economic advancement, the con- 
tinuing. sometimes unspectacular, but 
always vital activity of many United 
Nations bodies in all parts of the 
earth. is slowly but securely laying a 
foundation for those higher standards 
of living and of conditions and eco- 
nomic and social progress and develop- 
ment which are spoken of in Article 
SS of the Charter and which the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations are pledged 
jointly and separately to achieve 

Many governments—indeed the vast 
majority. of United Nations Members 

have in the past observed a national 
children’s day. Others have been ob- 
serving a world children’s day in asso- 


ciation with the International Union 
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for Child Welfare. The General As- 
sembly was aware of these different 
observances and was anxious not to 
interfere with their position in each 
national fabric and with the systems 
of cooperation that had grown round 
them. Therefore no single specific day 
was chosen as Universal Children’s 
Davy. Instead it was suggested that the 
day should be observed by govern- 
ments “on the date and in the way in 
which each considers appropriate.” 


It is sometimes contended that the 
observing of Universal Children’s Day 
at various times in various countries is 
illogical and untidy, but the truth is 
perhaps that the day, as such, is not 
international and cannot be so at this 
stage. It is a national day in which the 
primary object is international under- 
standing, and the reaching toward this 
understanding at various seasons and 
in different places is, in its way, sym- 
bolic of the diversity united in a com- 
mon ideal of international effort of 
which the United Nations is the living 
and specific embodiment. 

At least fifty-four countries—com- 
prising half of the world’s children— 
have stated their intention of observ- 
ing Universal Children’s Day. Each 
will do so in the mianner it chooses, 
with the particular emphasis and the 
specific pattern of cooperative action 
most appropriate to their local condi- 
trons 

Today more than 600 million of 
the world’s children live in a world 
of want and deprivation, the world of 
a constant struggle to survive. One out 
of ten of them will not survive their 
infancy. As many as half may not 
grow into manhood. They will be 


scantily clothed and housed, with little 
food for the body and even less for 
the mind. At all times they will be 
subject to the ravages of disease and 
to the less spectacular but unceasing 
erosion of chronic ill-health. It should 
be the purpose of the United Nations 
to lift these children, the majority of 
the world’s children, out of the quick- 
sand of mere survival and into that 
area where existence has a purpose and 
a meaning. In accomplishing _ this 
work, which may ultimately prove to 
be the most significant of the United 
Nations tasks, the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund has come to play a deci- 
sive and indispensable part. Over 
eleven years it has brought not simply 
the hope but the reality of a better 
life to some 150 million children and 
mothers. Yet these comprise only a 
small fraction of those in need, whom 
UNICEF should reach. 

A purpose of Universal Children’s 
Day, therefore. is to awaken interna- 
tional conscience to the needs of the 
world’s children. It is to mobilize na- 
tional effort, in attacking the problems 
confronting each nation. It is the 
strengthening of cooperation for the 
common good of the world’s children 
between organizations such as UNICEF, 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 
the World Health Organization and 
other organizations, both governmental 
and non-governmental, which by their 
dedicated efforts are making possible 
a speedier progress toward a_ better 
world. Finally, the purpose of the day 
is to remind all of us that though 
solutions and strategies may be many, 
the problem is one and the one prob- 
lem is poverty. It is to make us re- 
affirm to ourselves that want and 
destitution, wherever they occur, are 
every nation’s concern and that as long 
as they exist in any significant degree, 
international effort must be directed 
to dissolving them. 
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FROM THE 


BOOKSHELF 


Five Natural Energy Sources 


JEW ways in which man can con- 
serve the earth’s dwindling fuel 
supplies by harnessing certain natural 
forces now largely going to waste are 
described in a publication released re- 
cently by the United Nations. The re- 
port was written to meet a request by 
the Economic and Social Council last 
year for studies on the practical use 
of solar energy, wind energy, geother- 
mic energy, tidal energy, and thermal 
energy of the seas. Titled New Sources 
of Energy and Economic Develop- 
ment, the publication gives special at- 
tention to the possibilities of raising 
the living standards and accelerating 
economic development in less de- 
veloped countries. 

Specialists who provided  back- 
ground studies on the five energy 
sources were: Professor Farrington 
Daniels, University of Wisconsin; E. 
W. Golding, of the Electrical Research 
Association, London; Robert Gibrat, 
Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Mines, 
Paris; Dr. Ing. Remo Alessandri, of 
the Societa Larderello, Florence; and 
Christian Beau, Inspector General of 
Bridges and Highways, Paris. 

The document describes in a gen- 
eral way the five natural energy 
sources, reviews briefly methods which 
have been devised to use them for 
economic purposes, and evaluates their 
main features. Next, it examines the 
role which each energy source may 
play in the production of electric 
power, as well as its non-electrical ap- 
plications. 


Three-part Study 


The second and third parts of the 
report will consist of extracts from 
the technical background studies of the 
experts and a comprehensive annotated 
bibliography prepared by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

As the report itself explains, the 
sources of energy dealt with are not 
really new, with the exception of the 
thermal energy of the sea. The adjec- 
tive “new” applied to solar, wind, 
geothermic and tidal energy refers 
more to methods recently devised for 
their exploitation than to the sources 
of energy as such. 

1957 
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Solar Energy 


The sun’s radiation has long been 
used to heat greenhouses and for 
evaporation of salt water to produce 
salt. Modern exploitation of this energy 
source, still mainly in the research 
stage, is aimed at applying it to such 
varied purposes as cooking, heating 
and cooling of houses, refrigeration 
in tropical climates, the generation of 
electricity and the smelting of min- 
erals in solar furnaces. 

One solar furnace in France is al- 
ready in use. It was built as a proto- 
type at Mont Louis in the French 

Pyrenees, with 
3,500 mirrors ar- 
ranged in a para- 
bolic focusing de- 
vice 35 feet in 
diameter. Produc- 
ing temperatures 
considerably high- 
er than those in 
conventional fur- 
naces, it is being used for the fabrica- 
tion of special steels as well as several 
other valuable metals and refractory 
materials. Production of zirconium 
oxide in this furnace is claimed to be 
sufficient to repay within a hundred 
days of operation what it cost to build 
the plant. It has a capacity of 75 kilo- 
watts. Another French solar furnace 
with a capacity of 1,000 kilowatts is 
planned. 


Less spectacular but perhaps more 
significant to the economically under- 
developed regions of the world are in- 
expensive miniature versions of the 
French solar furnace to be used for 
cooking. Several types of solar cookers 
have been developed which cost less 
than $15, the report states. These 
could be used to advantage in villages, 
“saving the work of fuel gathering, 
reducing the practice of burning cattle 
dung which would be more valuable 
as fertilizer, and averting other indis- 
criminate fuel collection injurious to 
the economy.” 


Wind and Tidal Energy 


Windmills are no novelty, but the 
sleek, streamlined wind machines of 


today bear littlke resemblance to the 
clumsy structures of the past. They 
look more like giant airplane propel- 
lers. There is another important dif- 
ference. Whereas in the past wind 
energy was used mostly for mechani- 
cal power for mills or for pumping 
water, modern devices look more to 
harnessing the energy of wind for the 
production of electricity. 

According to the recently pub- 
lished report, electric windmills are in 
commercial production or operation in 
a number of countries, including Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, South Africa, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

At certain places in the world the 
difference between high and low ocean 
tides can be at 
much as 40 to 50 
feet. In these fa- 
vorable locations 
the enormouc me- L 
chanical energy in j 
the rising and fall- k 
ing of ocean tides aS 
can be harnessed \ 2) 
and converted in- 
to electricity. 

In principle this process is akin to 
hydro power, utilizing falling water. 
A basin is filled during flow tide and 
closed when the tide recedes so that a 
difference in head on ebb tide is 
created, or vice versa. When the water 
is allowed to fall toward the lower side 
of the barrage, which contains sluices 
and machinery, it runs a turbine which 
in turn drives a generator producing 
electricity. 

New ideas and refinements have 
raised the interest in and the practical 
possibility of utilizing tidal energy, the 
report asserts. Instead of a single basin, 
two or more communicating basins 
may be built and utilized to give 
greater flexibility so that one basin 
generates power during the filling stage 
and another during the emptying stage, 
and water can be turbined between 
basins. More important, however, is 
the recent development of “bulb 
turbines” able to operate in both direc- 
tions of water flow and also to act 
as pumps. 

The use of tidal energy has recently 
been studied more or less extensively 
in several countries, the report notes. 
After intensive research and the de- 
velopment of outstanding new tech- 
nical contributions, France is going 
ahead with the first tidal project at 
La Rance. This is being built in stages 
from 1957 to the winter of 1963, 
when the last units in the 342,000- 
kilowatt plant are expected to be put 
into service. 
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Other countries where possible tidal 
power plants are being considered are 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Germany, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Spain, 
the Soviet Union, the United King- 
dom and the United States. 


Thermal Energy 


Natural steam or hot water found 
in many parts of the earth, providing 
it occurs in sufficient pressure and 
volume, can be led through turbines 
to generate electricity. Practical use of 
geothermic energy is already a fact in 
some countries. In Iceland, for ex- 
ample, the homes of one fourth of 
the population, as well as greenhouses 
and swimming pools, are heated by 
natural hot water 

In Italy, geothermic power facilities 
reached a capacity of 274,000 kilo- 
watts by the end of 1954 and gave 
an annual output of nearly 2,000 
kilowatt-hours. A_ tripling of geo- 
thermic power plant capacity and out- 
put in Italy by 1965 is foreseen 
Other geothermic plants are planned 
or under construction in the Belgian 
Congo, Chile, Japan, New Zealand, 
and the United States. 

Besides being used for the pro- 
duction of electricity and for direct 
heating, geothermic energy can be 
harnessed in such a way in the more 
advanced installations as to vield valu- 
able chemical by-products. 

The history of thermal energy of 
the seas goes back barely thirty 


years. A French engineer first demon- 
strated the possibility of producing 
energy from a small temperature dif- 
ference between two masses of water, 
and his idea was confirmed by experi- 
ments off Cuba a few years later. In- 
tensified efforts in France during the 
last fifteen years, including full-scale 
testing of components, are claimed to 
have solved the technical problems. 

The capture and conversion into 
useful energy of heat stored in sea 
water represent an 
ingenious applica- 
tion of the prin- 
ciple that heat can 
be converted to 
mechanical work 
when two heat 
reservoirs of dif- 
ferent temperature 
are available. In 
the case of the thermal energy of the 
seas, the temperature difference is 
relatively small (as low as 20° Centi- 
grade or 36° Fahrenheit). The small- 
ness of the temperature difference is 
more than made up for by the virtu- 
ally unlimited quantities of sea water 
available. 

No plant based on the thermal en- 
ergv of the seas is yet operating, but 
one is being built at Abidjan, on the 
Ivory Coast of Africa. This project 
will have a net capacity of 7,000 kilo- 
watts of electric power. Furthermore. 
it could produce nearly 15,000 cubic 
meters or about 4,000,000 gallons of 
fresh water every day. 


“Plants utilizing thermal energy of 
the seas are usually envisaged both 
for the generation of electric power 
and the production of fresh water,” 
the report states. “It is also envisaged 
that the very large quantities of cold 
water pumped up from the ocean 
depths might be used for cooling pur- 
poses in hot climates after leaving the 
power plant. Considerable amounts 
of fish and plankton, useful for food, 
may be pumped up with the cold 
water; after part of the surface water 
has evaporated in the plant, the re- 
mainder may go for further solar dis- 
tillation in subsidiary plants for cap- 
ture of salt, magnesium and other 
chemicals concentrated in the sea 
water.” 

The report urges a systematic ex- 
change of information among the in- 
stitutes and organizations concerned 
with the study and application of new 
sources, coordination of efforts, the 
provision of technical assistance where 
it is needed, and the pursuit of eco- 
nomic studies in this field. In regard 
to these activities, it concludes, the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies could play a useful role. 


NEW SOuRCES OF ENERGY AND Eco- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT, United Na- 
tions, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, 1957, 150 pp. U.N. 
publ. No. 1957. Il. B.1. Price $1.25 
U.S.A., 9/-stg., Sw. fr. 5.00, or 
equivalent in other currencies. 


SUGGESTED READING LIST 


The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 


articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publications (in- 
dicated as such) are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency 


publications (indicated as such) may be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the 


headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


TWELFTH ASSEMBLY SESSION OPENS 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 
GENERAL ON THE WORK OF THI 
ORGANIZATION, 16 JUNE 1956—15 
JUNE 1957 {ssembly Of- 
ficial Records, Twelfth Session, Sup- 
plement No. 1, 139 pp. Price: $1.50, 
11/-. Sw. fr. 6.50. 


General 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ANNUAL ReE- 
PORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAI 
ON THE WORK OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION 16 JUNE 19S6—I15 June 


1957. General Assembly Official 
Records, Twelfth Session, Supple- 
ment No. 1A. 7 pp. Price: $.10, 9d, 
Sw. fr. 0.40. 


ISSUES BEFORE THE TWELFTH GEN- 
FERAL ASSEMBLY. INTERNATIONAL 
CONCILIATION. Published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. United Nations at 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
185 pp. Available from the Colum- 
hia University Press, 2960 Broad- 


way, New York 27, N.Y. Publ. No. 

514, September 1957. Single copies: 

$.25 each, also quantity rates. 

Contains analyses as well as basic 
facts concerning questions to be taken 
up by the session of the General As- 
sembly now meeting, including polliti- 
cal questions, dependent peoples (trust 
territories), economic questions, hu- 
man rights, social questions, refugees 
and rehabilitation, administration and 
budget. and legal questions 
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RECONVENED ELEVENTH SESSION 
ENDORSES HUNGARY REPORT 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON THE PROBLEM OF HUNGARY. /48 
pp. General Assembly Official Rec- 
ords, Eleventh Session, Supplement 
No. 18. Price: $2.00, 14/-, Sw. fr. 
8.50. Available in English, French, 
Spanish, Chinese and Russian. 


The report of the special fact-find- 
ing committee established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on January 10, 1957, 
to gather evidence concerning the 
uprising in Hungary which began on 
October 23, 1956, and the subsequent 
intervention of Soviet forces. 


THE PROBLEM OF HunGary. U.N. 
Publ. No. 1957.1.21. 14 pp. Price: 
$.15. I/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 


A Summary of the Report of the 
General Assembly’s Special Commit- 
tee. A United Nations Review reprint. 


THE Exopus FROM HuNGARY. U.N. 
Publ. No. 1957.1.3. 18 pp. Price: 
$.15, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 


An illustrated account of the Hun- 
garian refugee story, reprinted from 
the United Nations Review, January 
1957. 


THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


MALAYAN RECORD, THE BRITISH IN 
MALAYA, 1876-1957. Distributed 
free, by British Information Serv- 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
20, N.Y. 


ices, 


York 


An _ illustrated booklet covering 
Malaya’s progress from under British 
administration to its independence 
on August 31, 1957, which includes 
economic conditions, social services, 
constitutional development and_ the 
country’s resources. 


HELPING SOUTHEAST ASIA TO HELP ITSELF 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE 
Far East, 1956. 243 pp. U.N. Publ. 
No. 1957.11.F.1. Price: $2.50, 18-, 
Sw. fr. 10.50. 


The Survey, published annually, is a 
comprehensive source of information 
and an objective analysis of Asian eco- 
nomic conditions and problems. 


I Saw TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CHANGE 
Lives. 72 pp. U.N. Publ. No. 1957 
1.10. Price: $.50, 3/6, Sw. fr. 2.00 


A United Nations Review 
Eve-witness accounts by 


reprint 
people, 


most of whom have worked on United 
Nations Technical Assistance missions, 
of progress being made in the fields 
of economic development and social 
welfare in the economically under- 
developed countries. 


WATER AND THE WorLD Topay, ITs 
Use AND ITs CONTROL. TEACHERS’ 
Epit1on. 40 pp. U.N. Publ. No. 
1957.1.9. A “United Nations Re- 
view” reprint. Price: $.15, 1/-, Sw. 
fr. 0.50. 


This reprint deals with the various 
ways in which countries throughout 
the world are working together through 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to make the best use for the 
benefit of mankind of one of the 
earth’s most important resources, 
water, to which suggested discussion 
topics and a selected bibliography have 
been added. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN THE 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
FORMATION FROM NON-SELF-Gov- 
ERNING TERRITORIES. General As- 
sembly Official Records, Twelfth 
Session, Supplement No. 15 (A/ 
3647). Price: $.30, 2/-. Sw. fr. 1.25. 


Just published... 


UNITED NATIONS 
POSTAGE STAMPS 


The first official and complete book 
about United Nations postage stamps 


Handsomely and profusely illustrated, 
the book shows all United Nations stamps 
up to the end of 1957 


Complete philatelic information 
about each issue and printing 


Interesting history and story behind 
the creation, designs and production 
of these international stamps 


6” by 9”, 88 pages, 2 colors throughout, varnished cover 
Price: $.85, 6/- stg., 3.50 Sw.fr. (or equivalent) 


From: All U.N. sales agents (see inside back cover) 


Special U.S.A. distributor: 
Washington Press, 43 William St., Newark 2, New Jersey 


be 
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INTERNATIONAL 


UNITED NATIONS 


OCTOBER 2-4 ADMINISTRATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE ON COORDINATION. Headquarters 
Preparatory Committee, Thirty 
third session. The Committee will 
discuss common interest items and 
coordination and planning of 
United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies programs 


OCTOBER 7-8 ADMINISTRATIVE COMMIT- 

TEE ON CoorRvDINATION. Headquarters 

Twenty-fifth session of the Inter- 

Secretariat Coordinating body con- 

sisting of the Secretary-General 

and the Executive Heads of the 
Specialized Agencies 


OCTOBER 7-18 SECRETARIAT CONSULTA- 
TION WITH EXPERTS REGARDING PREP- 
ARATION OF A UNITED NATIONS CON 
FERENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA 
Headquarte rs 


OCTOBER 10 FicHTH UNITED NATIONS 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONFERENCE 
Headquarters 


OCTOBER 12-24 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Boarpb. Headquarters 


Fortieth session 


OCTOBER 21-NOVEMBER 9 PERMANENT 
CENTRAL OptumM  BoarD/ NARCOTIC 
DruGs SuPERVISORY Bopy. Geneva 

Fighteenth joint session 


OCTOBER or NOVEMBER ADMINISTRATIVE 
TRIBUNAL. Headquarters 


NOVEMBER 1 
THE PRACEFUI 
FNERGY Headquarters 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 


Uses of ATOMIC 


NOVEMBER 18 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
COMMITTER, Headquarters 
Working Party 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Headquarters 


NOVEMBER 25 
COMMITTEE 


DURING GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 
ON CONTRIBUTIONS. Headquarters 
Twelfth session 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN- 
cil. Headquarters 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMITTEES AND SuB- 
COMMITTEES. Headquarters 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


OCTOBER 24-31 INI AND WATERWAY SUB 


COMMIETER. Malar Indonesia 


NOVEMBER 4-9 WorRKING PARTY OF SEN 
1OR GEOLOGISTS ON THE PREPARATION 
of REGIONAL GH OLoGcte Al AND NIIN 
PRAL MAPS FOR ASI\ AND THE Far 
Fast. ¢ 


Third meeting 
NOVEMBER 11-16 SUBCOMMITTEE ON 


MINERAL ResourCcES DEVELOPMENT 
Calcutta 


Third session 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
OCTOBER 3-4 GROUP OF EXPERTS ON 


HypRo-POWER RESOURCES IN_ EUv- 
ROPE. Geneva 


OCTOBER 7-9 WoRKING PARTY ON RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION. Geneva. 

OCTOBER 8-11 WORKING PARTY ON STAND- 
ARDIZATION OF PERISHABLE Foop- 
STUFFS. Geneva 

OCTOBER 10-11 ELECTRIC 
MITTEE. Geneva 

OCTOBER 14-18 WORKING PARTY ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL ROAD TRANSPORT RE- 
GiME. Geneva 

OCTOBER 14-18 TIMBER COMMITTEE. Ge- 
neva. 

OCTOBER 21-23 

Costs. Geneva. 

OCTOBER 21-NOVEMBER 1 COMMITIEE ON 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE AND EAstT- 
West TRADE CONSULTATIONS. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 28-NOVEMBER 1 STUDY GRouUP 
ON Sort FERTILITY. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 4-8 WORKING PARTY ON TAR- 
IFF PROBLEMS. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 4-8 WORKING PARTY ON 
STANDARDIZATION OF CONDITIONS OF 
SALE FOR POTATOES. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 11-15 
ROPEAN STATISTICIANS 
GRouP, Geneva 


NOVEMBER 11-15 WORKING 
River Law. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 18-22 HOUSING COMMITTEE 
AND WoRKING ParRTIES. Geneva. 


PowER CoM- 


WORKING PARTY ON 


CONFERENCE OF Evu- 
WORKING 


PARTY ON 


NOVEMBER 18-22 GROUP OF CUSTOMS 


EXPERTS. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 25-29 STEEL COMMITTEE AND 
WORKING ParTIES, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 25-29 Ad Hoc WoORKING Par- 
TY ON CONTRACT PRACTICES IN EN- 
GINEERING, Geneva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


AMERICAN AU- 
PRANSIT. San 


OCTOBER 3-10 CENTRAI 
THORITIES ON ROAD 


Salvador (tentative 


AMERICAN COM- 
INITIATIVES. 


OCTOBER 14-19 CENTRAI 
MISSION OF INDUSTRIAI 
San Salvador 

NOVEMBER 10-16 SEMINAR ON HOUSING 
AND BUILDING. San José, Costa Rica. 


NOVEMBER 20-30 NIEETING OF CENTRAL 
AMERICAN AUTHORITIES ON ELECTRI- 
FICATION, San José, Costa Rica 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FAO 


OCTOBER 1-3 SUBCOMMISSION ON CON- 
SOLIDATION OF FRAGMENTED HOLD- 
INGS OF THE EUROPEAN COMMISSION 


ON AGRICULTURE. Vienna 


MEETINGS 


OCTOBER 7-12 INTERNATIONAL FISHING 


Gear Concress. Hamburg. 


OCTOBER 7-12 SUBCOMMISSION ON LAND 
AND WATER USE OF THE EUROPEAN 
COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE. Vi- 
enna. 


OCTOBER 9-14 FAO, WHO EXPERT PANEL 
ON BRUCELLOSIS, Lima. 


OCTOBER 17-23 Fao 
Rome. 


OCTOBER 21-25 COMMITTEE OF FINANCIAL 
CONTROL. Rome. 


OCTOBER 21-30 N&EaR EAST MEETING ON 
VETERINARY EpDuCATION. Teheran. 


OCTOBER 22-29 JoINT FAO WHO EXPERT 
COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION, Romie. 


OCTOBER 24-29 COMMITTEE ON COMMOD- 
iTy PrRoBLEMs. Rome. 


OCTOBER 25-26 GENERAL FISHERIES COUN- 
CIL FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, Rome. 


OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 2 Fao AbDvisory 
COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS. 
Rome. 


OCTOBER 31 


OCTOBER (tentative) ExXeECUlIVE COMMIT- 
TEE FOR DESERT Locust CONTROL IN 
THE ARABIAN PENINSULA. Unde- 
termined. 


NOVEMBER 2-28 FAO CONFERENCE. Rome. 


NOVEMBER 25-30 FAO TECHNICAL MEBET- 
ING ON THE CONTROL OF THE OLIVE 
Fly, Florence. 

NOVEMBER 25-DECEMBER 4 Fao Srupy 
GROUP ON COCONUT AND COCONUT 
Propucts. Rome. 


GRAINS GROUP. 


Fao CounciL. Rome. 


Lo 


OCTOBER 2-18 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
FIRES AND ELECTRICITY IN COAL 
MINES. Geneva. 

OCTOBER 7-19 IRON AND STEEL CoOMMIT- 
TEE. Mexico. 


OCTOBER 21-NOVEMBER 1 137TH SESSION 


OF THE GOVERNING Boby AND ITS 
COMMITTEES. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 11-12 ASIAN ADVisoRY COM- 
MITTEE. New Delhi. 


NOVEMBER 13-26 FOURTH ASIAN REGION- 
AL CONFERENCE. New Delhi 


NOVEMBER 25-DECEMBER 7 TRIPARTITE 
MEETING ON MINES OTHER THAN COAL 
MINES. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 25-DECEMBER 11 MEETING OF 
EXPERTS ON RADIATION PROTECTION. 


Geneva 


UNESCO 


OCTOBER 1-16 CONFERENCE OF THE Eu- 
ROPEAN NATIONAL COMMISSIONS CON- 
VENED BY THE YUGOSLAV NATIONAL 
Commission, Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. 


OCTOBER 7-9 WORKING PARTIES OF 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZALIONS. 
Paris 
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OCTOBER 7-12 INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
ComMiITTEE. Washington. 


OCTOBER 10 FouURTH MEETING OF THE 
COMMITTEE SET UP BY THE FIFTH 
CONFERENCE CF NON-GOVERNMENT- 
AL ORGANIZATIONS. Paris, 

OCTOBER 14-26 INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY 


COMMITTEE ON THE SCHOOL CURRICU- 
LUM. Paris. 


OCTOBER 16-18 INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL. Paris 
Executive Committee. 


Music 


OCTOBER 21-30 MEETING OF GOVERNMENT- 
AL EXPERTS ON THE AGREEMENT ON 
THE IMPORTATION OF EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL MATERIALS. 
Geneva. 

OCTOBER 28-30 REGIONAL 
THE PRODUCTION OF 
TERIAL, Rangoon. 

(Convened jointly by the Burmese 
Government and UNESCO under 
Technical Assistance Regional 
Project. ) 


SEMINAR ON 
READING Ma- 


OCTOBER SEMINAR AT THE DESERT INSTI- 
TUTE ON ARID ZONE RESEARCH IN THE 
MIppLeE East. Cairo. 

(Convened jointly by the Egyptian 
Government and UNESCO under 
Technical Assistance Regional 
Project. ) 

NOVEMBER 4-5 INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
INSTITUTE, Paris. 

Editorial committee. 

NOVEMBER 4-6, 15 ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

ON ARID ZONE RESEARCH. Karachi. 
Thirteenth session. 

NOVEMBER 4-7 BUREAU OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION FOR A SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 
Paris. 

Eleventh meeting. 

NOVEMBER 5-7 MEETING OF EUROPEAN 
WORKING PARTIES ON SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TERMINOLOGY, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 6 COORDINATION COMMITTEE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
Work Camps. Paris, 


NOVEMBER 7-8 INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 

INSTITUTE. Paris 
Executive committee. 

NOVEMBER 7-11 SYMPOSIUM ON ARID ZONE 
PROBLEMS. Karachi. 

(Convened by the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment and _— subsidized . by 
UNESCO). 

NOVEMBER 12-13 MEETING OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES OF MARINE SCIENCE INSTI- 
TUTES IN THE INDO-PACIFIC REGION. 
Bangkok. 


NOVEMBER 15-18 INTERNATIONAL ADVISO- 
RY COMMITTEE ON MARINE SCIENCES. 
Bangkok. 


Second meeting. 


NOVEMBER 15-27 REGIONAL SEMINAR ON 
INTERNATIONAL STANDARDIZATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS FOR SOUTH- 
FAST ASIA AND THE FarR_ EAST. 
Bangkok. 

(Convened jointly by Thailand 
Government and UNESCO). 
NOVEMBER 18-DECEMBER 6 UNESCO EXEC- 

UTIVE BOARD. Paris. 
Forty-ninth session 
NOVEMBER 19-20 SELECTION COMMITTEE 


FOR WORKERS’ STUDY TOURS IN Eu- 
ROPE IN 1958. Paris 
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NOVEMBER 23-DECEMBER 5 CONFERENCE 
ON VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDu- 
CATION FOR ARAB COUNTRIES OF THE 
MIDDLE East. Cairo. 

(Convened by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment with the participation of 
UNESCO/ILO/FAO). 


NOVEMBER MEETING OF EXPERTS ON THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATION- 
AL FILM AND TELEVISION INSTITUTE. 
Paris. 


NOVEMBER SYMPOSIUM ON MEDICINAL 
PLANTS OF THE MIDDLE East. Pes- 
hawar, Pakistan. 

(Convened by the Middle East 
Science Cooperation Office). 


WHO 


OCTOBER 2-8 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL PHARMACOPOEIA. Ge- 
neva. 

OCTOBER 7-12 StuDY GROUP ON ASSAY 
METHODS AND MINIMUM’ REQUIRE- 
MENTS. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 9-14 JOINT FAO/WHO EXPERT 
COMMITTEE ON BRUCELLOSIS IN CON- 
JUNCTION WITH THE FOURTH INTER- 
AMERICAN (CONGRESS ON’  BRUCEL- 
Losis. Lima. 


OCTOBER 14-19 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
ADDICTION-PRODUCING DrRuGs. Gen- 
eva, 


OCTOBER 14-30 SOUTHEAST ASIA REGION- 
AL RURAL HEALTH CONFERENCE, Co- 
lombo, Ceylon. 


OCTOBER 16-29 WESTERN PACIFIC REGION- 
AL Stupy GROUP ON SOCIAL AND PRE- 
VENTIVE MEDICINE. Manila. 


OCTOBER 21-26 COMMITTEE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL QUARANTINE, Geneva. 


OCTOBER 21-26 StuDY GROUP ON MENTAL 
HEALTH ASPECTS OF PEACEFUL USES 
oF ATOMIC ENERGY. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 21-29 FAO/WHO NUTRITION SEM- 
INAR. Kampala, Uganda. 


OCTOBER 22-29 Fao wHo JoInT EXPERT 
COMMITTEE ON NuTRITION. Rome. 


OCTOBER 28-NOVEMBER 2 EXPERT Com- 
MITTEE ON TRAINING OF HEALTH 
PERSONNEL IN HEALTH EDUCATION OF 
THE PUBLIC. Geneva. 


OCTOBER CONFERENCE ON ARTHROPOD- 
BORNE VIRAL ENCEPHALITIDES. Bang- 
kok or Kuala Lumpur. 


OCTOBER SOUTHEAST ASIA REGIONAL Ma- 
LARIA SYMPOSIUM. Colombo, Cevlon. 


NOVEMBER 4-9 STUDY GROUP ON ATAR- 
AXIC AND HALLUCINOGENIC DRUGS IN 
PSYCHIATRY. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 4-15 EUROPEAN REGIONAL SEM- 
INAR ON THE NURSE IN THE Psy- 
CHIATRIC TEAM. Noordwijk, Holland. 


NOVEMBER 6-13 EUROPEAN REGIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON PUBLC HEALTH ASPECTS 
OF AIR POLLUTION. Milan. 


NOVEMBER 18-23 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
INSECTICIDES, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 18-23 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
ENVIRONMENTAI SANITATION (Air 
Pollution). Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 25-30 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
THE INTRODUCTION OF ATOMIC MED- 
ICINE INTO THE UNDERGRADUATE 
MEDICAL CURRICULUM. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 25-DECEMBER 4 EUROPEAN RE- 
GIONAL SEMINAR ON VETERINARY 
PuBLIC HEALTH. Warsaw. 


wMo 


OCTOBER 14-26 WORKING GROUP ON TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS OF THE COMMIS- 
SION FOR SYNOPTIC METEOROLOGY 
(CSM). Paris. 


NOVEMBER 5-23 COMMISSION FOR BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY AND PUBLICATIONS (CBP). 
Paris. 


OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
MEETINGS 


OCTOBER 1 INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY AGENCY, Vienna. 

Provisional agenda of the First 
General Conference 1957,  in- 
cludes inter alia: formal presenta- 
tion by the President of the Prep- 
aratory Commission’s _ report; 
election of ten members to Board 
of Governors membership; con- 
vening of General Conference 
special session immediately fol- 
lowing the closing of the first reg- 
ular session. 


OCTOBER 1-10 SCIENTIFIC COUNCIL FOR 
AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. An- 
tananarivo, Madagascar. 

Inter-African Conference on Rural 
Welfare. 

OCTOBER 7-12. INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRA- 
TION, Geneva. 


OCTOBER 17-NOVEMBER 30 GiENERAL 
AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
(GATT). Geneva 

Contracting Parties. Twelfth ses- 
sion. 

OCTOBER 21 COMMISSION FOR TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION IN AFRICA SOUTH OF 


THE SAHARA. Lourenco Marques, 
Mozambique. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


OCTOBER 4-14 WORLD FEDERATION OF 
TrRaDE Unions. Leipzig. 
Fourth World Congress. 


OCTOBER 8-11 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF SENIOR PoLice Orricers. Eind- 
hoven, Netherlands. 

First International Traffic Police 
Congress. 


OCTOBER 10-17 WorLD COUNCIL OF 


CHuRCHES,. Hamburg. 
OCTOBER 13-19 JUNIOR CHAMBER INTER- 
NATIONAL. Tokyo. 
Twelfth world congress. 
OCTOBER 22-23 INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE. Paris. 
Eighty-ninth session of council. 


OCTOBER 24-NOVEMBER 1 WORLD VETER- 
ANS FEDERATION. Berlin. 


OCTOBER 24-NOVEMBER 7 INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE RED Cross 
LEAGUE oF RED CROSS SOCIETIES. 
New Delhi 
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These handsome cards are UNICEF cards. 
UNICEF is the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. The money you spend for these 
cards helps UNICEI 


unfortunate children from hunger and 


protect the world’s 
disease. It ts helping 45,000,000 children 
this vear, but 600,000,000 need he Ip 


very dollar's profit from the sale of 


Mother and Child’’—by Gladys Rockmore Davis 


No other Christmas Cards make so many people 


the cards protects two children from 
blindness. A dollar gives seventy children 
a glass of milk every day tor a w eek. A 
dollar protects one hundred youngsters 
against tuberculosis. 

“Send UNICEF ecards and the happiness 
you spread at (¢ hristmastime extends to 


the farthest corners of the earth. 


SO happy! 


Pleasantest wav Lo shop 


for Christmas Cards 


All 


No C.0.)D).’s 





SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 
Melbourne University Press, 
Victoria. 

AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. 

BURMA 

Curator, Govt. of Union of Burma Book Depot, 
22 Theinbyu St., Rangoon. 

CAMBODIA 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 14 
Avenue Boulloche, Pnom-Penh. 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto. 
CEYLON 

lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Moneda Casilla 205, Santiago. 
CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 
COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 


CUBA 
la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Alsina 500, 


Carlten N.3, 


Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 


Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgoard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EGYPT 

Librairie “la Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 9 Sh. 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR 

Manvel Novas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 


ETHIOPIA 


International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 


Addis Ababa. 


FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppo, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 
GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Kaiserstrasse 49, Frankfurt/ 
Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Houptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

W. E. Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 
GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Zona 1, Guatemala City 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar H-.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and New Delhi. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, _Ltd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Chongno, Seoul. 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, ltd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 
JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, P.O. 
Box 66, Amman. 

LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


Gunung Sahari 84, 


5, 2-Ka, 


6 Tori-Nichome, 


NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.0. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt 
7A, Oslo, 

PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 

PANAMA 

Jose Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé 
PARAGUAY 

Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39-43, Asuncién 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Lima und 
Arequipa. 
PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book 
Manila. 
PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Lid., Winchester House 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Lagasco 38, Madrid. 
SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 
SYRIA 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
luk, Bangkok 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Lid., Box 724 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
Sz 1. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipan, Caracas. 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 
Boite postale 283, Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 

“Prosvjeta,” Izdavacka Knijizara No. 5, Trg. 
Bratstva i Jedinstva, Zagreb. 


Avenve 


Store, 749 Rizal 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have nof yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A.; or Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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